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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


National Economy and Coal Utilization. 


“ Co-ORDINATION ” and “ CoNSERVATION ” of our fuel sup- 
plies were the keynotes of the First World Power Confer- 
ence ; but it seems to us, after reading many of the papers, 
that one of the impossible things in this regard is to attempt 
to co-ordinate the fuel supplies of the world. We may 
learn of -what other countries are doing in the way of co- 
ordination, and the lessons may be to us of directive value. 





the highest possible degree its potential heat and places it 


| at disposal in forms applicable to many purposes, which 
| economizes capital and labour expenditure in industry, 
| through obviating the necessity for coal storage and hand- 


ling and ash removal, which provides the materials that 


| promote employment in other industries, which assists in 


household economy by reducing labour, and so aids in the 
provision of more leisure, which helps to purify the atmo- 
sphere, maintains greater cleanliness for all things, and 


| reduces the destruction of life and property—that is the 


mically possible, to co-ordinate and to conserve its own | 


native fuel resources. 


When, too, we consider the problem | 


of the conservation of fuel and the co-ordination of its use, | 


it must be with no narrow mind—full meanings must be 
given to the terms, and survey must be on broad lines. It 
is the requirements in the matter of utilization that need 
to be co-ordinated as much as is economically feasible, in 
order to realize the maximum conservation of resources, 
and to serve the maximum ends. There was a torrent of 
words during the conference as to what electricity can do, 
and as to its merits. 
in those respects, it is necessary for this country to discard 
much that was heard as to what is done in countries blessed 
with extraordinarily good supplies of water power. Ex- 


system which has no equal, and it is the system of the gas 


NE iE \ | industry. These attributes were pointed out by Mr. F. W. 
But the great thing is for each country, so far as is econo- | 


Goodenough in a paper which, in short compass, made a 
large survey of the position, and focussed attention upon 
matters which are essential to a full understanding of what 
is meant by, in the interests of national economy, co-ordi- 
nation of use and conservation of our chief asset. If we 
pass to the paper by Mr. Nicol, we learn in it how 
coke from the carbonization of coal renders more effi- 
cient some of the electric power stations in London, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere. It requires less furnace volume 


_ than coal; it facilitates the use of low grade fuel; it is 


periences there are not applicable here, where coal or coke, | 


gas or oil, must be used for generating electricalenergy. And 
in those sections of the conference where electricity was most 
talked about, little was heard as to proposals by which the 
electrical industry could or would help in the co-ordination of 
the utilization of our fuel supplies, and nothing was heard 
as to how the generation of current by means of coal could 
assist in conserving our reserves of that precious material. 
Perhaps that is excusable, seeing that electrical energy is 
only generated at a 7 or 8 p.ct. efficiency in many electricity 
stations, and in those known as super-power ones the maxi- 
mum efficiency is expected to be of the order of 18 p.ct. 
That is not a method of conserving coal for at any rate 
heating purposes, seeing that the combustion of the coal 
itself can yield a 20 to 24 p.ct. efficiency, though destroying all 
the valuable products that industries require in the same way 
that is done in electricity generation when steam is raised en- 
tirely bycoal. Those electricity stations which use coke par- 
tially say, up to 50p.ct.—in place of coal are doing something 
to help both fuel co-ordination and conservation. But such 
Stations are relatively few to the whole number. Notwith- 
Standing, there is, as Mr. E. W. L. Nicol states, enough 
coke produced in this country to supply all the fuel require- 
ments for the generation of the electricity at present publicly 
supplied. 

Perhaps the most brilliant and practical exemplification of 
how our national fuel resources could be co-ordinated, con- 
served, and the maximum profitable use made of them is to be 
found in the papers read before the Gas and Fuel Section, 
Some of which have been noticed in previous issues of the 
“ JourNAL.” If those papers are taken together, it is per- 


) whi ©, | smokeless; and the efficiency of combustion under suitable 
But in considering all that was said | 


conditions is equal to that of pulverized coal. A tabulated 
statement in the paper shows how the efficiency and duty 
of steam-raising plant is increased by the use of coke 
sandwiched with the coal. Where such constructive co- 
ordination can be effected with beneficial results between 
two industries, one realizes instanter the real objective of 
this First World Power Conference. But the thoughts and 


| the ideals of the heads of the industries must first be co- 


ordinated before the easiest and the safest path to the ob- 


| jective is pursued. The same applies to other industries, 


as was seen when dealing on July 16 with the paper by Sir 
Arthur Duckham, and as is shown in that by Dr. E. W. 
Smith, extracts from which are published to-day. 
Co-ordination of power and conservation of coal do not 
stop there, as will be gathered by reference to the paper by 
Mr. W. Gordon Adam, B.A. There are the liquid products. 
The raw tars from vertical retorts and low-temperature car- 
bonization are suitable for Diesel engines, and so is carbu- 
retted water gas tar, after filtration or centrifuging. For 
power purposes there are also the light distillates—benzole 
and toluole—obtained from tar or in greater amount by the 
scrubbing of gas. The gas-works and the coke-ovens be- 
tween them produce 321 million gallons of tar; and taking 
the average production of motor spirit as 10} gallons per 
1000 gallons of tar, from this source alone there would be a 
contribution to our motor spirit requirements of 3,290,250 
gallons—not a great amount, but certainly something that is 
not negligible. Since the war most gas-works have discon- 


| tinued the washing of gas for the extraction of benzole, 
| partly owing to the low price of the crude, and primarily to 


the fact that the therm value of the hydrocarbons, plus the 


| cost of extraction, is higher than the market value of the 


fectiy clear that, while the carbonization of coal provides the | 
bes: of possible routes to co-ordination of utilization, and thus _ 


Con-ervation, of our fuel supplies, it also serves the national 
coromy in many other directions. Conservation of coal 
cannot be served very much by merely raising the efficiency 
of a»pliances that burn the raw coal to ash; it is best served 


by the treatment of coal which separates its riches, and | 


put: them all into a form which can either be used with 
gteacer thermal efficiency or promotes some beneficial pur- 
Pose. The method of coal utilization which conserves to 


crude benzole. It may be that the work that is being done 
with such adsorbents as silica gel and activated carbon may 
bring to us a process which will make it worth while gas 
undertakings restarting the work of recovering benzole. 
At coke-oven plants it is the general practice to wash the 
gas for its extraction ; but, of course, with them the produc- 
tion fluctuates according to the demand for metallurgical 
coke. A greater constancy could be realized from gas-works 
if there comes a time when it will pay to treat the whole of 
the gas. A 66 p.ct. removal of benzole from the gas pro- 
duced for town supply (or 12 gallons per ton of coal carbonized) 
would be equal to 27 million gallons, and the total from 
gas-works and coke-oven plants would then be (say) 45 to 
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50 million gallons a year, in present circumstances. - With 
the progress of the transference of. domestic and industrial 
coal to treatment at gas-works, the quantity of benzole 
would increase; and it is highly desirable that the country 
should be as far as possible self-dependent in respect of 
motor spirit. Buta condition precedent to this happening 
so far as gas-works are concerned, must be that the market 
value of benzole is higher than its therm value—taking a 
gallon of benzole to be equivalent to 1°62 therms. The re- 
duction of the price of gas per therm, and the lowering of 
benzole recovery costs, would help to produce the appro- 
priate conditions. Then, as Mr. Adam points out, there is 
also the possibility of utilizing hydrogenated coal-tar pro- 
ducts. The contributions of the coal-carbonizing industries 
to the solution of the power problems of this country grow 
in possibility; and co-ordination and conservation of our 
fuel and power supplies seem to be very much in the path 
of the gas industry and of the sister industry of metallur- 
gical coke production. 

Any interested, competent tribunal of men who had under 
consideration the whole of the papers that were presented 
at the First World Power Conference would unquestion- 
ably come to the conclusion that the Gas and Fuel Section 
made perhaps the most powerful contribution to the fur- 
thering of the capital and real purpose of this remarkable 
gathering at Wembley. 


Unclean Coal. 


One of the features of the World Power Conference which 
will have struck the coalowners somewhat forcibly is that 
the wave of demand is growing for cleaner coal, which 
means a more scientific treatment at the pits, in place of 
the crude production at present. While there is purifica- 
ion in some cases, the major part of the coal is still put on 
the market in an unfinished state. We think, however, 
the coalowners will not be able indefinitely to resist the 
claim for a greater refinement. People are getting tired of 
paying for useless material at the price of good coal, and 
of bearing the cost of the load of uneconomy which is 
distributed throughout the country owing to neglect at 
the pits. One of the things that the Labour Government 
profess their desire to do is to make industry more efficient 
(of course, we do not agree that their plans will all be effec- 
tive) with the view of enabling it to pay higher wages 
and give better conditions to the workers. From what Mr. 
Shinwell, the Minister for Mines, has said, it is manifest 
that the Government realize that one of the great sources 
of uneconomy to industry and everybody else is the per- 
centage of useless material raised from the mines, conveyed 
about the country, and handled in factories and other 
works; and this seriously depresses the level of economy 
and efficiency that could otherwise be attained. All this 
waste throughout the country goes on because the greater 
part of the coal is not efficiently refined at the pits. 
Something as to what the impurity and moisture in coal 
means is especially found in the papers by Dr. E. W. Smith 
and by Messrs. F.S. Sinnatt and H. Eustace Mitton. Not 
only in the latter paper, but in the discussions in which he 
took part, Mr. Sinnatt (who is now a member of the Fuel 
Research Board’s staff) was particularly strong on this ques- 
tion of coal purification as being an important element in 
the work to be done to produce greater fuel economy and 
efficiency in the national interests. It is true that all coal 
does not require treatment, but a considerable part of it does. 
Dr. Smith reminded those present during the reading of his 
paper that Sir Richard Redmayne estimated that 45 p.ct. of 
the coal produced is small, and that of this coal only 4 p.ct. 
is washed—the remainder being distributed unwashed. It 
can be safely assumed that the ash content of this coal will 
average at least 10 p.ct., while washing would bring it under 
5 p-ct. The 10 p.ct. is a friendly and modest average. Some 
coals, according to Dr. Lessing, may contain no more than 
1°5 p.ct. of ash; but in a comparatively good coal he finds 
the total ash may be of the order of 10 p.ct., while in the 
case of slack it is 15 to 20 p.ct. Assuming that 240 million 
tons of the total output of coal are transported by truck, 
Messrs. Sinnatt and Mitton calculate that, if there was resort 
alone to hand-picking of the dirt from the coal, the trans- 
port of 7,200,000 tons of free dirt would be saved, with all the 
attendant troubles of dealing with the valueless material at 
the diverse places of use. But, of course, purification from 
incombustibles and depriving the coal of moisture can be 
carried much further than that. The enormous saving there 












would be to the country in transport alone, without the <co. 


nomies on works and the greater industrial efficiency ‘hat 
would be setured, is indicated by Dr. Smith when he pcints 
out that every ton of water and ash brought to Londo: in 
coal fram South Wales costs 13s. in addition to the price paid 
for the coal at the pit. About ros. 6d. per ton, as railway 
rate and wagon hire, has to be added to the pit price of «oal 
brought from Notts, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Leice:ter- 
shire, and Staffordshire; and 12s. for Yorkshire ‘‘coai to 
London. Water and ash cost just as much to transport per 
ton as good coal. Coal is termed our greatest national asset, 
and so itis; itis called the chief of the key industries, ard so 
it is; but the industry is certainly not living up to the station 
in which Nature has placed it. Besides the vast econoinies 
that would be produced if coal was better purified, and the 
higher efficiency of industrial plants, products would be 
greatly improved, and the costs to the consumer would be 
reduced—instances of which, as Mr. Frank H. Jones 
pointed out at the conference, are gas and coke. 

The developments in the utilization of fuels make this 
question of purification more insistent than ever; and in 
the interests of their own economy and efficient working, 
collieries should seek to market their products with a higher 
degree of purity. They know as well as Mr. Sinnatt and 
Mr. Mitton that all types of coal—large, small, and duff— 
can be purified at small cost; and this allows of a much 
greater percentage of impurity to be recovered with the 
coal. This should permit of the maximum amount of coal 
being secured from a pit, and therefore a greater output 
per man. This being so, portions of seams, especially the 
smalls, and whole seams which contain a high percentage 
of ash or other objectionable constituents, could be mined, 
and the pure coalextracted. Naturally, seams yielding large 
percentages of small coal become more valuable as the 
efficiency of purification processes increases. Further- 
more with the recognition in industry that coal purity means 
greater works efficiency, there is a larger demand for washed 
varieties; and the washery duff need not go begging. As 
Messrs. Sinnatt and Mitton point out, furnaces to deal with 
products containing a high percentage of ash are now 
common; and so there are markets for such products 
(though containing up to 40 p.ct. of ash) within easy dis- 
tances. But purchase of such products should be upona 
calorific basis. 

The paper by the last two authors described how the 
system of getting the coal has a great bearing upon its 
preparation and suitability for the market. Every effort 
should be made to obtain the coal as large as possible. 
The competent and conscientious coal hewer can also effect 
a considerable reduction in the amount of impurities placed 
in the tubs. The various types of coal-washer are men- 
tioned in the contribution; but probably at present not 
more than 25 million tons of coal are washed per annum in 
this country. Prominence is also given to the subject of dry- 
cleaning or pneumatic separation. In the opinion of the 
authors, though one cannot speak very definitely yet, this 
process is one which should be very carefully investigated, 
and every advance followed up closely. At the same time, 
no individual process of coal washing or purification can be 
singled out as being pre-eminently suitable for all coals. 
Each colliery, its coals, and the requirements of its .cus- 
tomers must be carefully studied, and the system most 
appropriate to the conditions must be adopted. It is satis- 
factory to learn from these students of the subject that there 
is little doubt that, at the present rate of progress, the time 
is not far distant when every colliery will possess a modern 
system of coal preparation. We hope this isso. The men 
of the gas industry will be among those who will heartily 
welcome a change from a crude to a refined state of coal 
supply. Then from each coal-using industry, additional 
benefit for the country will emerge, It is far better to deal 
with impurities at their source than to broadcast them over 
the. country. 


Coke Sales and Moisture Content. 


The Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council have, after investigation, come to the conclusion 
that the risk of the fraudulent practice of adding water to 
coke by retailers has been exaggerated—at any rate, it !s 
considered that the disadvantages of not selling by weight 
are far greater than the risk. We are pleased this is the 
deliberate opinion of the Committee as the result of their 
inquiries. They do not say there is not a certain class of 
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coke retailers who are prepared to run the risk if it is worth 
while. The Committee could hardly say this, seeing that 
they have established the fact that substantial short weight 
or measure in the. sale of coke is of somewhat frequent 
occurrence with some unscrupulous traders. 

It will be remembered that not long ago the Committee 
recommended that there should be legislation providing that 
all coke should be sold by weight. Since thén, fhey have 
had before them a deputation from the Society of Coal 
Merchants who have no objection to coke sales being by 
weight, but foresee certain difficulties which to us do 
not appear to be of a formidable or insuperable order. By 
the London merchants purchase is made of coke not only 
from the London gas-works, but from outside sources. 
When the latter is the case, the coke has to be weighed by 
the merchants’ own servants for delivery to the customers. 
We see no difficulty in such a case, as, the merchants’ own 
employees being responsible for the weighing, there is no 
excuse for deficient deliveries. Then the other “difficulty” 
appears to be that coke purchased from the London Gas 
Companies is, in the main, weighed for delivery to the con- 
sumers by the servants of the Companies at the gas-works, 
That again is not a difficulty. The Committee themselves 
apparently do not think much of it, as they have no doubt 
that it would be an easy matter of a working arrangement 
between the Companies and the merchants, whereby the 
latter would be satisfied that these weighings were reliable. 
There would be no difficulty about that so far as we can see, 
if the merchants are not at present satisfied. The fact of 
the matter is these two difficulties show that the merchants 
have been hard put to it to find something to mitigate the 
case the Committee framed against the coke retail trade 
through erring participators in it. -~Among the methods of 
fraud cited in the report was the changing of coke by certain 
retailers to sacks which could not contain the recognized 
weight. Naturally, honest retailers do not wish the public 
to think they are all involved in such fraudulent traffic. 

As to the likelihood of the addition of water to coke for 
the purpose of increasing its weight, we agree with the Com- 
mittee that the risk of this is not great. They should, how- 
ever, bear in mind that the tendency of gas-works is more 
and more to ensure that the proportion of moisture in coke 
as it leaves the works is as low as possible; and that the 
greater the success in this direction, the larger the scope for 
adopting the illicit practice of adding water for the express 
purpose of increasing the weight. There would be no harm 
(as recommended by the Committee) in making it a penal 
offence to add water beyond the normal content of moisture 
as it leaves the gas-works. As Mr, R. E. Gibson stated in 
his paper before the Institution of Gas Engineers a few 
weeks ago, every pound of moisture in the coke not only 
takes the place of a pound of fuel, but it has to be driven- 
off at the expense of a further quantity of fuel before use- 
ful work can be done. Taking an absolutely dry coke as 
having a value of 100, the relative value of coke contain- 
ing 10 p.ct. of moisture would be 88:9, and if it contained 
20 p.ct. of moisture 77°8. These figures are sufficient to 
indicate that, though the risks of fraudulent watering are 
not great, it would be as well to have the power to bring the 
offender to book should such a practice be discovered. It 
would be of little use for gas undertakings to do their 
utmost to deliver coke with as low a moisture content as 
possible if their efforts were to be rendered nugatory by 
unscrupulous coke retailers. 


































































Electrical Omissions in Comparisons. 


Tuere has been a little controversy at Swansea respecting 
the relative costs of lighting two schools by gas and elec- 
tricity. We should not have made prominent reference to 
ity but we must again protest against cost comparisons 
being made and published, to the advantage of either one 
illuninant or the other, without all factors bearing upon 
the result being disclosed. The question on this occasion is 
raised over lighting the Pentrepoeth School at Swansea by 
electricity and the St. Helen’s School by gas. 

The figures given by the Borough Architect (Mr. E. E. 
Morvan) show that the cost at the electrically lighted school 
Was £8 19s. 10d. for the six months ended March, while that 
for the gas-lighted one was £19 7s. 5d.—the relative cost 
per our per light being o°306d. and 0°638d., and per 100 
hours per light 2s. 6°6d. and 5s. 3°8d. “Meteor” of the 
“Electrical Times” quotes these costs; but we suppose it 










whole matter was missing from the comparison—the relative 
illumination afforded. For scientifically trained electrical 
engineers, “ Meteor” thinks it sufficient to make comment 
in this way: ‘ Of course ”—why, “of course !”"— as soon 
“as these data were published, there was a letter from the 
“ Gas Company, who protested that the test was not fair as 
“the gas-lamps at St. Helen’s School afforded three times 
“ the candle power obtained from electricity at Pentrepoeth.” 


‘We invite “ Meteor” to be bold and not cowardly, and to say 


positively whether the Gas Company are telling the truth or 
a falsehood. They will be very pleased to have his state- 
ment in print, and for it to have the same prominence as 
his previous comment. If they are telling the truth, then 
there is no fair base to the cost comparison, or to 
“ Meteor’s”’ worthless and puerile reference to the matter. 
All “ Meteor” added was: “ The Borough Architect’s com- 
“ ment is that he considers the electric lamps at Pentrepoeth 
“ School give a cheaper and better illumination; and he 
“ asks the Committee to come and judge it for themselves.” 
Is what the Borough Architect “ considers” sufficient proof 
for “ Meteor?” Has the editorial writer in the “ Electrical 
Times” not been better trained than that? Different 
people, different views. We prefer relying upon a photo- 
meter in these matters. Now we ask“ Meteor ” where and 
when the Borough Architect of Swansea made the state- 
ment attributed to him, because we understand that gentle- 
man has in a letter denied having expressed the opinion 
that “ he considers the electric lamps at Pentrepoeth Schools 
give a cheaper and better illumination ;”’ and a copy of this 
denial we believe has been inserted in the local papers. We 
press our journalistic friend to give an answer to our ques- 
tions, and not to evade them. 

What are the facts in this case, which are ignored by the 
writer in the “Electrical Times?” In the Pentrepoeth 
School there are fifteen 60-watt electric lamps each giving 
50 c.p., or a total of 750 c.p. In St. Helen’s School, there 
are fifteen gas-lamps, each giving 160-c.p., or a total of 
2400 c.p. Had the Borough Architect-stated that he would 
have been content with 750 c.p. at the St. Helen’s School, 
the Gas Company could have provided this at.a cost of 
o'169d. per light per hour. In fairness in these matters, let 
us have comparables and not incomparables, and above all 
things let there be no hitting below the belt—as there has 
been in this case—by misrepresentation through ignoring 
an essential factor. There is another point, and the Gas 
Company are justified in remarking on it, and in making a 
protest. Some time ago, the Company drew attention to 
the faulty fittings then in use in St. Helen’s School; and 
with the object of reducing the extravagant use of gas, they 
sought the opportunity of modernizing the installation. We 
can well understand the Company, on the publication of the 
deficient data, writing to the Borough Architect: “ It is re- 
“ orettable that, after our endeavours in this direction, we 
‘“‘ should be placed in a false position by what we contend to 
‘“‘ be an unfair comparison of the respective lighting costs.” 
If we knew that “ Meteor” had the comparative lighting 
figures in his possession when he wrote and published his 
comment, and yet refused to include them, then we should 
say that he does not know the meaning attributed even 
by a schoolboy to the term ‘‘ cricket.” Perhaps after this he 
will be more careful over his comments, and see that he is 
in possession of all the essential data. 








The Cantor Lectures. 

Some four months ago Mr. E. V. Evans, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, delivered three Cantor Lectures at 
the Royal Society of Arts. They attracted a large amount of 
attention from those concerned scientifically and practically in 
coal-carbonization processes. To-day we commence the publica- 
tion of a résumé and criticism of the lectures by Dr. W. B. 
Davidson. 


The Diminished Coal Trade. 

When considering the figures as to the export coal trade 
during the past six months, and noting the large decline there has 
been in the exports, it is necessary to remember that, in the 
corresponding period of last year, there were at work influences 
which abnormally promoted demand from abroad. The total 
quantity of coal exported in the first half of this year was 
31,131,057 tons, or no less than 8,677,824 tons below the shipments 
for the June half of 1923. On the other hand, the exports this 





Was too much for him to see that a figure which governs the 


year are better than in the June half of 1922, when they were 
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27,183,960 tons, or 3,947,097 tonsless. On theother hand, in the 
first six months of 1913, the exports totalled 4,395,178 tons 
more than last half-year. The reduction compared with 1923 
is entirely due to the lower demand from the Continent, seeing 
that the purchases for South America and other countries have 
somewhat improved. As a matter of fact, last year’s windfall in 
shipments wads something to be welcomed in view of theindustrial 
depression in this country. As the industries revive here, it will 
be a good thing, in view of the lower production per man per day, 
to have a reduction in the exports. The average price per ton 
reached the lowest level in June—/1 3s. 5d. f.0.b.; the highest 
average price being in April (£1 4s. 11d). 


Gas Coal. 


In the month of June, the exports of coal of all sorts totalled 
4,882,291 tons; in the same month of 1923, 6 588,651 tons; and 
in that of 1922, 4,793,648 tons. The respective values were: 
£5-728,045, £8,950,779, and £5.391,946. Although there was a 
considerable reduction in the general tonnage, gas coal was 
better than in the two preceding years. In themonth 769,346 tons 
were shipped, as compared with 725,195 tons in June, 1923, 
and 663,185 tons in June, 1922. The values were respectively 
£882,101, £924,885, and £723,988. The average price per ton of gas 
coal in June was {1 2s.11'17d. The quantity of gas coal shipped in 
the six months was 4,211,932 tons; in the corresponding period 
of 1923, 4,648,214 tons; and in that of 1922, 3,848,780 tons. The 
values were respectively £5,032,570, £5.629,505, and £4,267,693. 


Shipments of Gas Coke. 


Like coal, the exports of gas coke have not kept to the high 
level of 1923. Last month the shipments were 34,625 tons, or 
25,372 tons less than in June, 1923, but nearly 500 tons higher 
than in June, 1922. In the six months, 442,717 tons were ex- 
ported, which figure compares with 506,768 tons in the first half 
of 1923, and 327,525 tons in that of 1922. The value of the 
34,625 tons shipped in June was £61,662. The average price per 
ton was £1 15s. 7'4d., which is nearly 64d. better than the average 
for the six months. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Exports. 


Last month, the shipments of sulphate of ammonia fell con- 
siderably below those of June, 1923—the figure being 17,024 tons, 
as compared with 24,065 tons. In the six months, however, 
business has been good, having reached 134,549 tons, as against 
123,560 tons in the first half of 1923. In the half-year, Japan has 
been our best customer with 41,021 tons. Spain and the Canaries 
come next with 37,597 tons; and the Dutch East Indies are 
placed third, with 15,353 tons. 


Liquid Products. 


In the six months ending June, this country exported 826,634 
gallons of benzole, compared with 564,613 gallons in the first half 
of 1923. The naphtha shipped amounted to 144,811 gallons, as 
against 65,723 gallons; and the tar oil, creosote, &c., to 18,769,196 
gallons, as compared with 26,204,279 gallons. 


The Miners and the Coal Industry. 


The Miners’ Federation are anxious to push on with legis- 
lation which they consider necessary for the reformation of the 
industry which givestheir membersemployment. There has been 
a conference with the mining members of the House of Commons, 
at which all sorts of subjects were discussed—nationalization 
of the mines, mining royalties, coal production, new national 
wages agreement, inadequacy of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1923, and the miners’ requirements for the further 
amendment of the Coal Mines Act. It was agreed to constitute a 
Committee of ten—five chosen by the mining members of Parlia- 
ment and five by the Executive of the Federation—to formulate a 
political programme and policy for the industry. In this work 
apparently the owners are not to be consulted. A start is to be 
made with nationalization ; and a Bill is to be drafted and intro- 
duced into Parliament as early as possible. 


A Motor Spirit Duty Impracticable. 


Intelligent anticipation, or perhaps inner knowledge, caused 
the fact to be known a few weeks since that the Departmental 


Committee on the Taxation and Regulation of Road Vehicle: had 
failed to arrive at an agreement regarding the subject of heir 
reference. They were to consider the objections to the pr< sent 
system of taxation of mechanically propelled road vehicles in 
the light of the experience gained, and to report whether a riore 
satisfactory method could be devised, or the present sy tem 
modified so as to meet the objections, and still produce a rev: nue 
equivalent to that of 1921-22. Their report has now been »ub. 
lished. Five members out of ten signed the main document. It 
states that reluctantly the conclusion has been arrived at th: no 
method of administering a motor spirit duty can be contiived 
which would not inflict grave inconvenience and additiona! ex. 
pense upon considerable numbers of consumers of motor spirit 
(and of some kerosene) used for purposes other than the prcpul- 
sion of road vehicles, or which could be relied upon to yicld a 
certain revenue at a reasonable cost. Two other members agree 
with this conclusion, though unable to support recommendations 
relating to the incidence of taxation. Of the remaining members, 
two have reported in favour of a motor spirit tax, and one has 
submitted a separate memorandum. A number of modifications 
in the existing system of motor taxation are proposed in the main 
report. What a pity something could not have been done to give 
encouragement to the home production of motor spirit. 


National or Local Agreements. 


Many years were spent by the trade unions of the country 
to secure the settlement of wages and conditions of labour ona 
national basis; and eventually there was success on both sides 
in devising machinery for doing this. The employers did not 
initiate or seek this; but it has been proved that in existing cir- 
cumstances the national basis has advantages in it, as well as 
disadvantages. Generally speaking, the trade unions prefer the 
national system, which is in working order and has fairly univer- 
sal application. Now in the building trade there is a section of 
malcontents on the men’s side who would prefer a return to a 
system of local adjustment of wages and working conditions. 
The employers, in a statement issued regarding the lockout as 
from Saturday last until a complete national settlement has been 
effected of questions in dispute, have expressed the view that a 
return to the local system would be disastrous to all concerned, 
and a waste of the laborious efforts of both parties during recent 
years to build-up an efficient national negotiating machine. 


—i 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 








Revision of Articles of Association. 


A Special Meeting of the Institution was held in the Council 
Room at No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, S.W., on 


Wednesday last, when there was submitted for confirmation the 
resolution with reference to the amendment of Articles 6 and 7 
passed on June 24 during the meeting in London. 

Mr. J. FErRGuson BELL (the President), who was in the chair, 
explained that the resolution was made at the request of the Ad- 
visory Committee on the Education Scheme of the Institution. 
It had for its object the offer of an inducement to the junior mem- 
bers of the profession to sit for the Diploma Examination. 

The notice calling the meeting (a copy of which was in the 
hands of the members present) was agreed to be taken as read. 

On the proposition of the CHairMAN, seconded by Mr. SAMUEL 
Taco, the resolution was unanimously confirmed. 

Article 6 now reads: 


6.—Subject as aforesaid every candidate for election or transfer 
into the class of Members shall not be under twenty-four years 
of age, and shall come within one of the following conditions : 

He shall have been regularly educated as a Gas Engineer, and 
either (1) shall have been prominently occupied in the conduct of 
a gas undertaking for at least five years at the time of his election 
or (2) he shall be in practice as a Consulting Gas Engineer, and in 
the opinion of the Council have acquired sufficient eminence in the 
said profession, (3) or shall hold the Diploma of the Institution in Gas 
Engineering or Gas Supply, and shall occupy some responsible position in 
the engineering department of a gas undertaking. 


Article 7 now reads :— 


7.—Subject as aforesaid every candidate for election or transfer 
into the class of Associate Member shall be not under twenty-four 
years of age (unless he shall hold the Diploma of the Institution in Gas 
Engineering or Gas Supply), and shall be actually engaged a: a 
manager of a gas-works, or shall occupy some other responsi”’é 
position in the engineering department of a gas undertaking. 

Note.—The amendment to the Articles is shown in italics. 


The meeting terminated with an expression by the Chairman of 
thanks to those present for their attendance. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. FERGuson BELt, M.Inst.C.E., President of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Sociei'é Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France at their 
Annual General Meeting on June 24. 

We are pleased to be able to announce that Mr. W. G. BrEav- 
mont (of the firm of Messrs. W. G. Beaumont and Son), after a 
very serious illness, is now well on the road to recovery, and 
hopes again to visit his numerous friends in the near future. 

Mr. GEORGE JESSEL, M.C., the-elder son of the Chairman (Sir 
Charles J. Jessel, Bart.) has been appointed a Director of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, in place of the late Mr. 
H. G. Newton. 

Mr. F. R. Weston, B.Sc., who was appointed the first holder of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Fellowship, inaugurated in 
connection with the Department of Technology at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, last July (see “ Journat ” for 
July 25, 1923, p. 357), has been re-appointed for the year com- 
mencing Oct. 1 next. . 





<i 


OBITUARY. 








It is with regret that we have to record as having taken place 
recently the death of Mr. ALEXANDER MASTERTON, who, about 
three years ago, retired from the position of Engineer and 
Manager of the Edinburgh Corporation Gas Department, after a 
long period of faithful service to the city. Deceased, who was 
68 years of age, was apparently in good health two days before 
the end came; but he suffered a sudden seizure, from which he 
never rallied. A native of Edinburgh, he received his early train- 
ing as a civil engineer in the office of Mr. M‘Crae, and after some 
experience in Fife entered in 1885 the service of the Edinburgh 
Gas Light Company as a draughtsman. Subsequently he was 
promoted to be Assistant Engineer under the late Mr. Robert 
Mitchell at the New Street Works, and later on under Mr. W. R. 
Herring. He acted as Station Manager at these works, In 1910 
he received the appointment of Engineer and Manager to the 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Commissioners. He 
took an important share in the work connected with the erection 
and equipment of the new works at Granton. 

The death has recently taken place of Captain Wm. NewrTon, 
who for 42 years was Surveyor to the Hawarden Rural Council, 
and for the last 25 years had acted as Chairman of the Buckley 
Gas Company. 

The death of Mr. Wi1Lt1aAmM Wriaut, of Matlock, at the advanced 
age of 93, removes a prominent figure from gas circles in Derby- 
shire. Deceased rendered many years of useful public service on 
the Local Authorities of Matlock and Matlock Bath, and was a 
former Director of the Matlock and District Gas Company. 











ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Wuire Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Garvin in the “ Observer,” and 
the Labour Party (we believe the “ Electrical Review ” may also 
be associated with these “‘ experts”) are advocating super-power 
stations and whatnot for the develop- 
ment of the electricity supply industry, 
a useful pamphlet reaches us from the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Information 
Committee, on the “ Limitations of Super-Power and Giant 
Power.” It is a summary of a lecture by Mr. Samuel S. Wyer. 
We read in it that the present is an age of loose thinking and 
slogans, and that the super-power and giant power ideas have 
tidden to popularity on a slogan wave. Theelectrical people give 
an interpretation to the word “cost” just as it suits their con- 
venience; and at times—in fact, frequently—it does not include 
all operating expenses, let alone capitalcharges. Thusthe charge 
that inany cost-data given to the public are incomplete. For in- 
stance, it is a very common practice to refer to switchboard costs 
ina way that they embrace only the operating costs, without the 
fixed charges; sometimes fuel costs are put forward as constitut- 
ing the one and only thing that matters in respect of expenditure, 
as though the generation of energy excludes allelse. Further, the 
public and many of their leaders do not appreciate that the mere 
bring'ng together of a number of independent generating units 
for tte creation of one large unit does not necessarily make for 
econcmy-in the integrated plant. Of the total cost of generating 
electric power, about two-thirds is fixed, and goes on for each of 
the 8760 hours of the year. The carrying-out of the super-power 
idea, vhich means larger capital investment, will tend to increase 
this fix ed cost, When statements are made that the large power 
static would be able to halve the cost of coal, the public, of 
Cours -, jump to the unwarranted conclusion that this would halve 
the cust of power. The facts are that cutting the coal cost in two 
woul: lower the power cost only about ro p.ct.,and not by 50 p.ct. 
48 the public have been led to believe. Nothing but the all-in 
Cost saows the actual position. 


The Super-Power 
Fallacy. 





Another interesting part of the little 
pamphlet refers to heating houses by 
electricity. This work, we are told, is 
not within the realms of the practical. It 


would require much more coal to gene- 
rate electric energy for house heating service than to burn coal 
directly in the house. To meet the normal heating demand in an 
average eight-roomed house (having about 15,000 c.ft. capacity), 
and without attempting to meet the extreme peak demand in very 
cold weather, there would be required 25 kw. of plant capacity. 
On the basis of an investment of $300 per Kw. of plant capacity 
in a super-power system—for everything from the power station 
to the consumer’s meter—the eight-room house would require a 
public utility investment of 25 x $300 = $7500. Remembering 
that Mr. Wyer’s lecture is based upon Pennsylvania conditions, the 
lecturer tells us that, from actual observed readings, the house 
would require in round numbers 60,000 kw.-hours per annum for 
heating service. At 4 lbs. of coal per xw.-hour, as measured at 
the consumer’s meter (which would, of course, include stand-by 
and transmission losses on such a system), the coal that would be 
required for a year’s heating service for such a house would be 
60,000 X 4 = 240,000 lbs., or 120 tons (American 20090 lbs. to 
the ton). If the electrical energy required for the heating of the 
house was sold at 3 c. per kw.-hour, the annual cost to the con- 
sumer would be 60;000 X 3 c. =$1800! While the super-power 
station would save some expenditure on coal, it would not neces- 
sarily save dollars on the total power cost to the public. The 
public generally have been led to look upon super-power as a 
monkey-gland operation that is to rejuvenate American business, 
This is far from the truth. 


The most destructive fire which has ever 
occurred in Ilford was witnessed at the 
beginning of last week. The big pre- 
mises which were gutted were in the occupation of Messrs. Har- 
rison Gibson, Ltd., who are house furnishers ; and therefore one 
can well imagine that the stocked goods provided plenty of com- 
bustible material. The damage is computed at £50,000. The 
report before us states that the cause of the outbreak is believed 
to be the fusing of an electric wire. Of course, we shall be told 
that the belief is quite erroneous, though we cannot tell why 
denial should be more truthful than the assertion. Shortly 
before eight o’clock the premises to all appearances were in per- 
fect order. Soon afterwards smoke was seen to be issuing from 
above one of the plate-glass windows. It is interesting to note 
the place from which smoke was first seen to be issuing, in view 
of the fact that the fire has been attributed to the fusing of an 
electric wire. 


Electricity Wastes 
Coal for House 
Heating. 


A Big Fire at Ilford. 


The “ Airdrie Advertiser” reports that 
on the 15th instant, a domestic servant, 
named Elizabeth Tait, was electrocuted 
at her employer’s house. She was using 


an electric iron, when she fell to the floor. On examination, life 
was found to be extinct; death having resulted from electric 
shock. There are not only the risks of electric shocks ; there are 
those resulting from overheating. A correspondent of the “ Elec- 
trical Review ” states that the better the make of electric iron, 
the greater the risk from overheating. Most housewives prefer 
an iron which will reach its working heat quickly, and maintain 
its temperature when in use with damp fabrics. If, says the 
writer, such an iron is allowed to remain at rest, with the current 
‘‘on,” the dissipation of heat is prevented; and the temperature 
of the iron rapidly rises until there is risk of fire. A good make 
of iron can burn through a table at 230° C.—often without damage 
to itself. Another point is that British irons are usually provided 
with a “ back rest,” while American irons have a separate stand. 
The writer of the letter favours the latter, as wrist strain is re- 
duced, as well as the risk of the user’s burning her (or his) fingers 
when raising the iron on end. The “ Review” thinks the risks 
attending the use of an electric iron are infinitesimal. It points 
out that the employment of the back rest has resulted in broken 
terminals more than once; and the separate stand has proved 
preferable. The weak point is still the flexible connection. Pos- 
sibly it was that weak point that the poor girl Tait found, and 
that resulted in her death. 


The bases of charging for electric energy 
appear to be infinite. We have had no 
end of new proposals, but still they come 
The bi-part tariff system has had the 


fixed charge based on rateable value, floor area, connected kw..,’ 
and perhaps other things. Now Mr. S. W. Baynes, the Electri- 
cal Engineer to the Borough Council of St. Pancras, has recom- 
mended a new basis. To promote the use of electricity for 
cooking, room heating, and water heating (as an abundance of 
consumers, using power for every possible purpose, must be 
secured), and in order to obviate dual wiring and meters, he 
proposes that the charge be £16 per kw. per annum, based on the 
“live” lamps, plus 3d. per kw.-hour. The lamps in the dwelling- 
rooms—drawing and dining rooms and kitchen—are to be regarded 
as the “live” lamps; those in the bedrooms being disregarded so 
far as the annual charge is concerned. For example, in a house 


Danger of Electric 
Irons. 


Another Basis for 
Charging. 





with three yo-watt lamps in the drawing-room, the same in the 
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dining-room, and a‘6o-watt lamp in the kitchen, the annual charge 
for 0°33 kw. would be approximately £5 6s. 8d. What on 
earth have those lamps to do with the total consumption? Mr. 
Baynes himself states that twenty-seven consumers, using hired 
electric cocking apparatus, had been found to have used for 
heating and cooking eight times as much current as for lighting. 
Obviously the lower the candle-power of the lamps in use when 
the survey is made for calculating the fixed charge, the better off 
will the consumers be under the system. Very rarely one finds 
two houses, though of the same size, consuming the same amount 
of current for the different purposes. All schemes such as this 
St. Pancras one are indefinite, and inexact in their operation as 
between the consumers. The electricity patrons of St. Pancras 
who are satisfied with low-wattage lamps in their day dwelling- 
rooms will fare much better than those who require a generous 
amount of light. 

It is highly interesting and diverting 
to read the opinions which electrical 
people express as to the gas industry, 
The “Electrician” lately made mention 
of a comparison by Alderman J. H. Lloyd, who is Chairman of 
the Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee, a cultured man of 
great business experience, and who stands high in the estimation 
of the citizens of the capital of the Midlands. When he speaks 


of gas and electricity, he knows quite well what he is talking 
about, which is more than some other people do of whom there is 
knowledge. Alderman Lloyd (our contemporary states) recently 
said that the Department's increase in the output of gas last year 
was 1079 million c.ft., which, calculated into electrical units, was 
greater than the total output of the Birmingham Electric Supply 
Department in 1922-23, and nearly equal to the total output to 
March 31 last. The “Electrician” does not say whether the 
Alderman was telling the truth, or something else. But it vaguely 
remarks: “This form of comparison, which is becoming in- 
creasing popular in circles where they make gas, is interesting 
both technically and psychologically.” The comparison has 
technical and commercial interest, but why “ psychologically ? ” 
However, our contemporary thinks that, as the output of coal 
is not so great as before the war, it is a logical deduction 
that more of it is being made into gas, and therefore is being 
more efficiently used—a state of things at which the “ Elec- 
trician ” confesses it would be the last to grumble. It has not 
always been so amiable towards gas,as many gas men know. 
Perhaps it is trying to make a little sacrifice of its former convic- 
tions, appreciating that the facts of the position are hard and in- 
soluble by mere words; or it may be that—being one of a family 
of technical papers—business connection and expediency dictate a 
milder attitude towards gas. Gas does not mind the “ Electrician ” 
occasionally giving vent to its feelings, though adverse. But this 
is surprisingly generous: ‘Gas is better known, and better ad- 
vertised than electricity ; it is not surprising that it should be 
increasingly employed as a labour-saving agent.” But its kindli- 
ness is of only momentary duration. It goes on to say: “The 
comparisons we have mentioned disclose a little uneasiness. This 
particular comparison shows inferentially that relative to gas 
the use of electricity is tending to increase.” Instead of “ uneasi- 
ness,” it seems to us that the comparisons show elation. But the 
writer in our contemporary ought to occupy a much higher posi- 
tion. He believesin himself asa prophet. He asserts (it is neces- 
sary and prudent in these matters to be a bit guarded) that “for 
many years the use of gas will continue, and will also continue to 
increase. But it is fighting a losing battle. How long that 
battle will be depends largely on the electricalindustry. But the 
result is certain; and the gas interests know that as well as we 
do.” Weneed not comment on such nonsense. If ever what is 
hinted at happens, the “ Electrician ” will have to mourn the death 
of one of the members of its own family. While writing on this 
subject, it is noticed that a correspondent of the “ Electrical 
Review "—“ R.B.D.” says: “I am convinced that if the electrical 
supply authorities had one-half the push and enterprise shown 
by the gas people, there would be a considerable advancement 
in the electrical trade in this country.” 


The Critic and 
Prophet. 








Forthcoming Conference on Illumination.—A conference on 
Illuminating Engineering has been arranged to take place at the 
British Empire Exhibition on the afternoon of Aug. 12 (2.39 to 
5.30 p.m.). Among other items, a report of the proceedings at 
the meeting of the International Illumination Commission and 
the First International Conference on Industrial Hygiene, 
recently held in Geneva, will be presented, and developments in 
connection with the lighting of schools and factories will be dis- 
cussed. Other subjects include “Public Lighting” and the 
“Lighting of Exhibitions.” A paper entitled “ IHumination of 
Highways from the Motorist’s Point of View” will be read by 
Mr. Edward H. Fryer (Head of the Road Department of the 
Automobile Association) ; and Mr. Haydn T. Harrison- and Mr. 
G. L. Jennings (Brentford Gas Company) will deal with some 
features of the lighting of the Exhibition. Further particulars 
and tickets for the conference, which, it may be remarked, will 
be open to all interested in the subject of illumination, will be 
obtainable in due course from the Hon, Secretary of the Illumi- 


nating Engineering Society (Mr. L. Gaster, No. 32, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1). 


: purest, highest, and most neutral methods. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
ILLUMINATION. 





- Meeting at Geneva. 


[FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
What was designated on the programme as the Sixth Session 
of the International Commission on Iilumination opened promptly 
at 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, July 21, at Geneva, under the presicency 
of Dr. E. P. Hype, of the United States of America, who ic well 
known as an outstanding investigator of the subjects upon which 


‘ the Commission are engaged. 


‘All the other ‘officers were present to support Dr. Hyde— 
namely,.Prof. Th. Vautier (Hon. President); Mr. C. C. Paterson 
(Hon. Secretary and Treasurer) ; Mr. J. W. T. Walsh (Secretary 
General) ; M. A. Filiol (President of the Swiss National Com. 
mittee), M. F. Largiader (Secretary to that Committee), and Col, 
Kenelm Edgcumbe (Vice-President). The complete list of re. 
presentatives who signed the attendance register is as follows: 


France.—M. P. Bossu (Paris), Prof. Th. Vautier (Lyons), M. 
Ch. Fabry (Paris), M. P. Fleury (Paris), M. Jonaust (Paris), M. 
Blondin (Paris), and M. Maisonneuve (Paris). 

Great Britain.—Mr. H. Buckley (Teddington), Mr. W. T. Dann 
(London), Col. Kenelm Edgcumbe (London), Mr. L. Gaster 
(London), Dr. J. Kerr (London), Mr. C. C. Paterson (London), 
Mr. J. W. T. Walsh (Teddington), Mr. Robert Watson (Doncaster), 
and Mr. J. Trezise (London). 

Italy.—Sig. M. Bohm (Milan) and Sig. G. Semenza (Milan). 

Japan.—Mr. T. Yamamoto (Tokyo). 

Switzerland.—M. A. Filiol (Geneva), Prof. J. Landry (Geneva), 
Prof. P. Joye (Zurich), M. F. Largiader (Zurich), M. E. Payot 
(Geneva), Dr. K. Sulzberger, M. F. Tobler, M. W. Trub (Zurich), 
M. H. Wachter, M. H. F. Zangger (Zurich), and M. F. Fulpins 
(Geneva). 

United States of America.—Mr. E. C. Crittenden, Dr. E. P. 
Hyde, Mr. J. W. Lieb (New York), Mr, C. O. Mailloux (New York), 
Mr. L. B. Marks, Mr. G. S. Merrill, Mr, A. L. Powell (Paris), and 
Dri C. H. Sharp. 

Poland.—M. Drenowski. 


I may here explain, with reference to the assembly being 
denominated the Sixth Session, that the original body was formed 
at the Paris International Exhibition of 1900; Prof. Th. Vautier 
being the founder. Its name at first was the Commission Inter- 
nationale de Photométrie. In 1910 it received its present title, 
as above. The first three sessions were held at Zurich, the 


‘fourth in 1913 at Berlin, and the fifth at Paris in 1g2r. 


The President, in opening the proceedings (which were held in 
the Palais Eynard, kindly placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion by the authorities of the University of Geneva), said that, 
although three years ago the Commission had decided that the 
sixth session should be held in the United States, it had unfortu- 
nately been found impracticable to adhere tothisintention. After 
consideration by the Executive Committee, the town of Geneva 
had been chosen as being one of the most central on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. The Swiss National Committee had volunteered 
to perform in one year what the members in the United States 
felt required several years to complete—the organization of all 
the numerous details of an international meeting. The Commis- 
sion therefore owed a deep debt of gratitude for the invaluable 
services rendered by the Swiss National Committee and its able 
President, M. Filiolh Thanks were also due to Mr. Albert 
Thomas, the distinguished Director of the International Labour 
Bureau of the League of Nations, for the co-operation and the 
assistance which had so kindly been given by him. Dr. Hyde 
welcomed to the session M. Stoessel, President of the Council 
of the Town of Geneva (corresponding to our Lord Mayor of 
London). 

M. Stoessel conveyed in a few cordial words a hearty welcome 
on behalf of the Town Council and inhabitants of Geneva. Kepre- 
sentatives of various institutions from all parts of the world had 
assembled in order to discuss questions of great importance not 
only to themselves, but to the whole universe. He felt sure that 
the conference had before it objects of the greatest utility, and 
that it would endeavour to solve the problems by means of the 
The scientific prob- 
lems which confronted them were of a highly technical nature, 


_ which he asa layman was not entirely competent to appreciate. 


The town and canton of Geneva felt honoured by the presence of 
the delegates, and hoped that they would carry away with them 
pleasant memories of their stay. P 

The President stated that they all regretted the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Albert Thomas, but he had sent Dr. Carroz “A to 
represent him, and to convey his felicitations and good wishes ‘or 
the entire success of the conference. 

Dr. Carrozzi, speaking particularly on behalf of the He*!th 
Section of the International Labour Office, which he represen‘ed, 
said that through the work which had been undertaken in Paris 
recently, and through the co-operation of Mr. Gaster, it had b-en 
possible to issue a technical pamphlet dealing with certain asp ots 
of the application of electricity. This question raised not c«ly 
phyuioal conslderationé, but also aspects of a physiological od 


- medical character, which were of particular interest to his s¢¢- 
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tion. He hoped that the practical results: would be attained ina 
the domain of industry in regard to questions of lighting, and was 
of opinion that knowledge was ripe for standardization, so that 
operatives might have good illumination, in order that their health 
or their eyesight would not be injured, It was only, in fact, with 
the collaboration of such Commissions as the present one that 
desirable results would be obtained. 

M. Filiol then spoke. Having thanked the President for his 
remarks with reference to the Swiss National Committee, he ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to all the delegates present. The Com- 
mittee were very glad that Geneva had been honoured by its 
selection as the place of meeting for the sixth gathering of the 
International Commission on Illumination ; and he hoped that it 
would contribute materially to the success of their labours. As 
regards the question of lighting, he thought that Switzerland had 
more to receive than to give. Nevertheless, the Swiss people 
were desirous of learning everything possible in connection with 
the progress and technique of lighting. The origin of electric 
lighting at Geneva dated from 1887; and the power station that 
serves the canton provided for about half-a-million lamps, or 3°5 
lamps per head of the population affected. He thought, there- 
fore, that possibly they had reached the limit of lighting, unless 
new methods were discovered which would contribute to a wider 
diffusion and further progress in their sphere. He sincerely 
thanked the authorities of the town of Geneva, the International 
Labour Office, and the Secretariat of the League of Nations for 
the interest shown, and for the help rendered, during the organi- 
zation of the Congress. He regretted that Prof. Guye, through 
indifferent health, was unable to be present. 

Prof. Vautier was the next speaker, and in the course of his re- 
marks he recalled the fact that it was not the first meeting of the 
Commission in the country of Switzerland. The first three con- 
ferences had been held at Zurich. The formation of the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination had been facilitated by the 
excellent work of the President, Dr. E. P. Hyde. He considered 
that much good would result if the National Committee of each 
of the countries represented on the Commission would prepare 
and issue a summary of the results of each congress, and if 
they would then communicate them to each technical body 
associated with the National Committees. He also hoped that 
each Committee would do all in its power to have the results 
of the congresses embodied in the legislation of its country. 

The President then referred in sympathetic terms to the losses 
the Commission had sustained since its last meeting three years 
ago, owing to the regretted deaths of Dr. Laporte, Dr. Violle, and 
Dr. Louis Bell. Their loss was irreparable, and their names 
would never be forgotten in the history of illumination. Con- 
tinuing, he said that since that meeting a. National Committee 
had been organized in the Union of South Africa, and that in 
Belgium a National Committee was in course of formation. He 
welcomed Dr. Yamamoto from Tokyo, and other gentlemen who 
were present as observers. The time was soon coming, he 
hoped, when peace would reign everywhere, when all the peoples 
of the earth would co-operate in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
together enjoy the benefits of its application. There was plenty 
of room for unlimited research in the highly complex problems 
of lighting. Perhaps some day an exhibition would be organized 
to show the results of international labour in the domain of illu- 
mination. 

Mr. Paterson (as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer) then presented 
the accounts for the previous three years, His task, he said, was 
a brief and happy one, and he congratulated the Commission on 
having such an exceedingly favourable balance-sheet. He formally 
moved the adoption of the report, and remarked that he would, 
at the second plenary session, have pleasure in offering certain 
suggestions to the Commission for the reduction of the rate of 
subscriptions from each National Committee for the ensuing three 
years. On the President calling for nominations for the Editing 
Committee, Mr. Paterson, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
proposed, and it was unanimously agreed, that Messrs. Mailloux, 
Bossu, and Largiader be the Editing Committee. 

The President then indicated how the Executive Committee 
had decided to deal with the papers and discussions during pro- 
ceedings of the Commission. Each communication would be 
presented in brief abstract form. Those desiring to speak in the 
discussion would be allowed a maximum of only three minutes. 
The language would be either French or English ; and two gentle- 

men from the League of Nations would act as translators. He 
mentioned that Col. Edgcumbe, of London, would preside at the 
session that afternoon. M. Rouland, of Paris, would be asked to 
preside on Wednesday morning; but in his possible absence the 
chair would be taken by M. Fabry. Prof. Semenza would pre- 
side on Thursday morning. As far as possible, the papers would 
be grouped and a common discussion would follow. 


This concluded the general business at the opening of the pro- 
Ceedings, 


a NTT DTT AL RY A NE 








(lias Light and Coke Company’s Dividend.—We learn from the 
Secretary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) that the Directors of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company have declared dividends for the half- 
year caded June 30 at the rates per annum of 4 p.ct. on the 4 p.ct. 
Consclidated preference stock, 34 p.ct. on the 34 p.ct. maximum 
stock, and £5 6s. 8d. p.ct. on the ordinary stock. A year ago, the 


Seidecd on the ordinary stock was at the rate of £5 4s. p.ct. per 
nun. . 
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CARBONIZATION. 


A Résumé and Criticism of ‘' A Study of the Destructive Distillation 
of Coal ’—Three Cantor Lectures by E. V. Evans. 


By Dr. W. B. Davipson. 


These lectures, delivered four months ago, are of so great im- 
portance as to warrant a renewal of study and criticism. Itis the 
main object of the present article to endeavour to set out briefly 
and clearly the main accomplishments of the research work on 
carbonization described in these admirable lectures. 


The author begins by deploring the fact that he must neces- 
sarily confine himself to the working of horizontal retorts. There 
are undoubtedly considerable differences in the reaction mecha- 
nism of vertical as compared with horizontal retorts; and one 
cannot help feeling that there is a lack of completeness when the 
popular vertical retort is omitted from consideration. 


THERMAL EFFICIENCY IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 


It is quite true that in chemical industry the chief desideratum 
is yield—generally called efficiency, or percentage efficiency. An 
acid plant, for example, is judged very largely by its “ over-all 
efficiency,” meaning thereby the net percentage yield, calculated 
on what is theoretically possible. Judged in this way, the ordi- 
nary well-designed gas-works making coal gas has the high 
thermal efficiency of about 85 p.ct., made up as follows: Gas, 
24 p.ct.; tar, 6 p.ct.; coke, 55 p.ct.; the balance being fuel con- 
sumption 11 p.ct., and unavoidable losses in destructive Cistilla- 
tion chiefly due to the formation of water (liquor) 4 p.ct. 

This question of thermal efficiency of gas manufacture is a 
vexed one. On principle one man has no use for coke (I need not 
mention names); while others look upon coke as almost equal 
in importance to gas, and are keenly anxious about the tar and 
ammonia markets. Strictly speaking, as.a gas-making proposi- 
tion, the thermal efficiency on the above figures is 24 p.ct., allow- 
ing nothing for bye-products (which might, of course, some day 
be unsaleable), as against about 50 p.ct. for water gas and 70 p.ct. 
for producer gas, in round figures. Taking what is probably 
the most sensible view, the thermal efficiency is obtained by con- 
sidering what percentage yield the gas represents of the balance 
left after-deducting the value of the coke and tar. In this case, 
therefore, we get as percentage yield or efficiency: 24 x 100 + 
39 = 614. -Under average conditions, or with high fuel consump- 
tion, it may be as low as 45 p.ct. 

Here it might be remarked that, while everyone must agree 
with the author that research and large-scale experiment tend to 
“ bring the process of coal distillation nearer to a true chemical 
process,” it remains, as he says, our “ major duty to manufacture 
gas.” The distillation process is by no means ideal. There are 
the obvious inherent and ineradicable faults, that the plant, labour, 
and maintenance are very costly, and that the bye-products far 
outweigh the gas in thermal importance. True, the coke is a 
source of potential therms, but only when it is gasified ; it cannot 
be carbonized. The tar—which, however, does not amount to 
much—can be to some extent inefficiently “ cracked.” 


Hicu anD Low TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


A comparison is made between high and low temperature car- 
bonization. With the same coal the laboratory tests were as 
follows, the results being expressed in therms per ton of coal: 





Coke. | | 
od Gas Tar. Se | Total. Loss. 
Matter. | 
Dye ee ee 72 . 17 (196) 199 12 
are 35 26 (194) 223 16 





These figures, of course, take no account of the fuel consumption 
in heating the retort, which is naturally very much higher in 
theformercase. The losses—1z2 and 16 therms—are respectively 
4 and 5} p.ct., and, considering possible experimental errors in 
figures obtained thus by difference, may be regarded as equal. 
At first sight it seems surprising that the high-temperature pro- 
cess shows no greater loss than the low—if anything, slightly less. 
Two or three things, however, must be borne in mind in this con- 
nection. At low temperature the first products of decomposition 
of the coal are carbon dioxide and steam, which are drawn off 
without undergoing any reaction with the coke ; whereas at high 
temperature these products take part in secondary water-gas re- 
actions with the coke on the one hand and carbon monoxide on 
the other—these reactions requiring the supply of external heat. 
Again, whereas at high temperatures there is a considerable 
amount of degradation of the hydrocarbon gases to hydrogen and 
carbon, the carbon value, while lost to the gas, is not lost to the 
balance-sheet, for it is included in the tar. At very high tem- 
peratures the free carbon in tar often exceeds 30 p.ct., and if ex- 
cluded would reduce the therm value of the tar by some 4 or 5 
units. Tar, however, is rarely appraised by its therm value, and, 
as a matter of fact, horizontal retort tar with a comparatively 
high free-carbon content is to be preferred for road making to 
vertical retort tar with a much lower percentage of free carbon. 
After all, I think the thermal balances for high and low 
temperature carbonization are pretty much what one might 
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expect, and in any case have little. bearing on the respective 
merits of the two processes, which have widely different aims. 
The high-temperature process has professedly for its main object 
the greatest possible yield of gaseous therms consistent with 
reasonably low fuel consumption, labour charges, and main- 
tenance costs. There must be an optimum economical balance 
in the scheme, and we believe that in some works this was 
reached ten or twelve years ago—that is, as far as pure car- 
bonization is concerned. 

With low temperature, on the other hand, the main object in 
view is, in many cases, smokeless fuel worthy of a much better 
price than raw coal for the household. In my own house, I have 
burnt gas coke instead of coal for many years, and experience no 
trouble, even with Durham coke.- I am quite satisfied if the coke 
is the right size and reasonably low in ash. Having overcome 
difficulties of ignition and stoking, I hardly think I should be 
willing to pay much more for coalite or other low-temperature coke 
than I do for gas coke. Still, there is no gainsaying the advan- 
tages of a properly-sized, ready-burning coke ; and if the supply 
of this article is a commercial success, no one will be more pleased 
than the writer. 

Other low-temperature processes rely almost entirely on the 
tar oil and motor spirit values of the products, counting only on 
therm value for the coke and gas produced. One process is said 
to give practically no gas, but a high yield of tar oils and motor 
spirit. Now, motor spirit has at the present time a value per 
therm probably three or four times as much as that of gas in the 
gas-works holder, and the discrepancy tends to increase. Asa 
gallon of motor spirit has a calorific value of 14 therms, 16 gal- 
lons per ton, at three times the net price per therm, are the 
equivalent in money value to 72 gas therms. Not that any low- 
temperature process that I know of succeeds in getting this yield 
of spirit, which also with the best process costs a considerable 
amount to recover, but the figure is put forward to illustrate the 
widely different aims of the two schemes, which ought to be 
judged, not by their respective thermal efficiencies, but by their 
economic or commercial success. 

No gas maker in his senses would advocate low-temperature 
destructive distillation unless on account of special features which 
are quite foreign to any question of a thermal balance. When 
one considers that gas coal delivered at the works costs only 1d. 
per therm, and that the gas in the holder costs 3d. to 4d., while 
fuel and thermal losses account for only 4d., one realizes that 
there are heavy costs (plant, labour, running costs, maintenance) 
that make up the difference. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
some day a low-temperature process will arise where the capital 
charges, labour, and maintenance per ton of coal, will be so low 
as to make it a really safe commercial proposition. Caracristi in 
the process adopted by Henry Ford (of motor-car fame) hasshown 
that carbonization at 600°C. is complete in five minutes. The 
speed of distillation or output, therefore, when small coal is heated 
in a shallow layer externally, or in bulk by hot gases (such as 
superheated steam) internally can be remarkably high. It is well 
known that most remarkable yields of tar (up to 80 gallons per 
ton from good cannel) can be obtained, if special means are taken 
to prevent secondary decomposition of the primary tar first 
formed. 

From the point of view of conservation of energy of the coal 
substance, neither high nor low temperature carbonization can 
make any wonderful claims, seeing that only a small proportion 
of the heating value of the solid coal is converted into the more 
accessible gaseous or liquid form—the great bulk still remaining 
in the solid state. In other words, gas and coal tar manufacture 
is dependent on the 30 p.ct. or so of volatile matter contained in 
the coal; the rest is “fixed carbon” capable of gasification by 
steam and/or air, but not amenable to distillation. Although, 
therefore, the expansion of carbonization is severely restricted, 
retort-house economy is a matter of the highest importance. 


The author gives the following essential requirements: (1) Uni-’ 


form distribution of heat; (2) cool mouthpieces; (3) all retorts 
in a setting carbonizing at the same rate; (4) even charges of 
suitable weight. 

Great importance is attached by the author to the mainten- 
ance of the retort and its fittings, and all that appertains to it. 
A small plant carbonizing 3 tons of coal per day was used to 
ascertain the effect of. different kinds of leaks upon the volume, 
calorific value, and composition of the gas produced, using a 
typical Durham gas coal. To begin with, the normal results are 
given representing those obtainable with 10 cwt. charges in 
to hours, in a 20 ft. retort, with a combustion chamber tempera- 
ture of 1320°C., the vacuum maintained being 3-1oths water 
gauge. The gaseous thermal yield thus normally obtained was 
73°5, which might be considered a fairly high figure for an aver- 
age coal. Judging by the analysis given on p. 552 of the 
* JournaL” for March 5 (volatile matter, 33°5; ash, 5°13; mois- 
ture, 1°42 p.ct.; calorific value, 14,400), the coal would be con- 
sidered exceptionally good by most gas engineers, especially when 
the calorific value on a moisture and ash-free basis is found to be 
as high as 15,470. This leads one to say one feels inclined to de- 
precate the use in research work, on small or large scale, of coals 
that cannot be said to be ordinary or average as delivered to, or 
used by, the works. It has unfortunately been common prac- 
tice, and is calculated to create a wrong impression of the possi- 
bilities of a process when carried out on a large scale on ordinary 
materials. It would be interesting to know how many works, for 
example, can claim yields of 80 or more therms per ton obtain- 





able with steaming ad lib. Very few, we believe. The kinc of 
coal plays an important part, and the best coal is not always 
obtainable. 

(To be concluded.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION NOTES. 








Tue Gas EXuisitT. 


Last week among the notable visits to the Gas Exhibit was 
that by the Gas Light and Coke Company's Co-Partnership 
Committee. The Governor (Mr. D. Milne Watson) and principal 
officials accompanied the party, which numbered about forty. 
Much satisfaction was expressed by the visitors at all they saw. 


SomE STATISTICS. 


In the course of some remarks which he made recently at a 
meeting of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
Sir E. O. Williams (the Consulting Engineer of the Exhibition) 
said that the use of concrete for the principal buildings secured 
economy, trustworthiness, speedy construction, and the fulfilment 
of architectural requirements. Referring to the cost of the Palaces 
of Engineering and Industry, he stated that, per square foot of 
floor area, this was only 25 p.ct. more than that of the White 
City Exhibition buildings, although those buildings were erected 
when materials were but half as expensive as is the case to-day. 
Altogether 200,000 tons of concrete has been placed at Wembley 
without a single failure. 

There are 6 miles of large gas-mains to augment the normal 
Wembley supply, and more than 7 miles of main pipes have been 
laid in the grounds. 

CarpbiFF oF To-Day. 


Last week Cardiff was in residence in the Civic Hall of the 
Exhibition, when the Development Committee of the Cardiff City 
Council were able to put forward a strong case for the choice of 
their port and district for manufacturing and trading purposes, 
Cardiff has municipal water and electricity supplies; but, as 
readers are aware, the important task of providing the city with 
a gas supply is efficiently performed by a Company, which, in- 
deed, constitutes one of the largest of the local industries— 
furnishing gas to a surrounding area of approximately 68 square 
miles. There are approximately 270 miles of mains throughout 
the area of supply. In addition, they are of very material assist- 
ance to local manufacturing firms by providing a supply of coke 
made from a blend of the finest gas-making Yorkshire and Welsh 
coals, and specially graded into four sizes—large, broken, nuts, 
and beans. In no way less progressive than the city itself is the 
undertaking which is responsible for one of its most important 
commodities—gas. 

THE “Gripoty ” CONVEYOR. 

Among the exhibits in the Civic Hall was a display by Messrs. 
Lewis and Tylor, Ltd., of the Gripoly Mills, Cardiff. They make 
a portable conveyor for coal, coke, &c., which can turn in its 
own length without any lifting, and is adjustable by one man or 
boy. It is rigid in all positions and self-locking at all elevations. 
All controls are at one point, and it is fitted with self-adjusting 
driving gear. A table of actual performances, under operating 
conditions, at a London gas-works, shows that g tons of coke 
breeze were loaded into tip carts in 30 minutes, with two men 
shovelling. Three men shovelling loaded into a lorry in 20 
minutes 4 tons of washed clinker. It is impossible to overload 
the conveyor by any ordinary means, as normally the number of 
men who can be accommodated feeding it cannot keep up with 
its full capacity. The firm are also makers of “ Gripoly ” solid 
woven belting, of which they are the patentees. This is manu- 
factured from camel-hair yarns, combined with a small percentage 
of cotton, and woven by a special process so as to ensure the 
greatest possible tensile strength and evenly consistent wear 
during the life of the belt. 


“ DupLeEx Mono” Gas ANALYZING MACHINE. 

Among the many exhibits in the Palace of Engineering which 
are attracting attention to a notable degree, and the usefulness of 
which are generally recognized, is the ‘‘ Duplex Mono” automatic 
gas-analyzing recorder for CO, as well as combustible gas. This 
is shown on the stand of Messrs. James Gordon & Co., Ltd., of 
Windsor House, Kingsway, London, W.C. A CO, recorder in 
which any trouble with working parts, time lag, choking and 
corroding of the gas lines, &c., is eliminated, is rendered doubly 
valuable when there is combined with it the means of showing 
also on the same chart the percentage of combustible gases. It 
is pointed out by Messrs. Gordon & Co. that recording CO: 
alone, and attempting to control furnaces from these records, has 
never under any conditions given results even approaching the 
possibilities of economical combustion ; for it is quite possibie to 
have large quantities of combustible gases present with low per- 
centages of CO,, as well as with high percentages. For example, 
if the fire in one part of the furnace is very thick and dirty, com- 
bustible gases would be generated in that part and escape ut- 
burned, because not enough air would be going through. ‘f at 
the same time there were an air hole in another part, air \ ould 
rush through unused. In these circumstances combustible :2ses 
would be found present, while the CO, recorder would how 








excess air by a low reading. Cracks or leaks in the boiler s~‘ting 
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or leaky clean-out doors will also give a low CO, reading, and the 
adjustment of draught indicated by the low CO, would only in- 
crease the loss by producing a greater percentage of combustible 
gases. It is only by continuously recording the percentage of 
CO, as an indicator of excess air, and simultaneously detecting 
and recording the presence of combustible gases (CO, CH,, and 
H.) immediately they are present, that effective combustion con- 
trol can be established. The firm have charts which show CO, 
curves alone, and apparently indicate good combustion, and 
other “ Duplex Mono” charts taken simultaneously from the same 
boilers which prove that heavy losses have in reality been taking 
place. This instrument automatically makes and records thirty 
gas analyses each hour, recording CO, and combustible gases 
alternately—thus continually indicating to what degree economi- 
cal combustion is being attained, and thereby securing the most 
efficient working. 

The gas is taken from the place where the most charac- 
teristic sample can be obtained through a }-in. sampling tube, and 
then through a special filter which removes all suspended matter 
and moisture, thus obviating the possibility of the piping to the 
instrument choking, or water-traps forming. The gas next passes 
to the instrument through a copper pipe 4 in. in diameter. This 
sample is driven through the instrument by a mercury pump of 
special design, which is an integral part of the apparatus, and is 
operated by either water or compressed air; the pressure required 
being not less than 8 lbs. The gas is drawn from the flue by the 
suction stroke of the mercury pump into a volumeter, which on 
the pressure stroke accurately measures the sample, after which 
itis forced through an absorption tank containing caustic potash, 
where the CO, is absorbed. The residue passes into a measuring 
bell floating in glycerine, which, as the gas goes into it, rises and 
turns a balanced wheel, which, through a pin, actuates a pen 
wheel. This, in turn, operates the pen, and causes it to drawa 
line on the chart indicating the percentage of CO, When the 
mercury pump has completed its pressure stroke, its suction 
stroke commences, and the measuring bell is put in communica- 
tion with the atmosphere, and ejects by its own weight the resi- 
dual gases, whereby the pen returns to zero. On the next stroke 
of the mercury pump, the gas is drawn in as before, but diverted 
by a directing valve (also operated by the water pressure) after 
being measured in the volumeter, and passed through a small 
electric furnace where the combustible gases are burnt to CO, 
and water vapour, in the presence of copper oxide, which supplies 
any required oxygen, and also acts as a catalytic agent. From 
this furnace, the gas passes through the absorption chamber, 
where the water vapour and the total CO, (the original CO, in the 
flue gas and the CO, formed by the complete combustion in the 
furnace) is absorbed, the residue measured in the measuring bell, 
and the total percentage of CO, and combustible gases registered 
on the chart. : 

Owing to the special design of the gas filter, the pipes, it is said, 
cannot choke, and in cofsequence the maintenance is negligible. 
The gasholder being cooled by a coil in which the operating 
water circulates, and the rest of the tubes being kept at the same 
temperature by the mercury, which is also in constant contact 
with the water, the gas in the volumeter before analysis, and 
in the measuring bell after analysis, is always at the same tem- 
perature; thus the measurements are extremely accurate. The 
instrument is supplied with a two months’ chart, self-filling pen, 
and a special filling device for replenishing the caustic potash in 
the absorption tank, as well as a filter for filtering the operating 
water before admission to the instrument. A special arrange- 
ment is made for accessibility to all the parts without interfering 
with the operation of the instrument. Everything is of highest- 
gtade workmanship and construction, and is designed for operating 
under ordinary conditions in the boiler house. The recorder is 
supplied in a dust-proof metal case, with glass front, so that it is 
well protected. 

The instrument has been termed a revolution in automatic flue- 
gas analysis, and we feel sure it will be agreed that sufficient has 
been said here to demonstrate the important part which it has 
been designed to fill. 











_ “The Desiga and Working of Ammonia Stills.’—This is the 
title of a new publication of Messrs. Ernest Benn Ltd., No. 8, 
Bouverie Street, E.C, 4. - Written by Mr. P. Parrish, A.I.C., 
Manager of the Chemical Works of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the book deals in a practical way with the design of 
stills. preheaters, condensers, dephlegmators, and coolers, with 
Special reference to economy of steam. The work covers also 
the manufacture of concentrated ammonia, carbonate of am- 


monia, caustic ammonia, and ammonia-soda. The price of the 
Voluine is 4os. net. 


Tar the Bountiful—According to a Press Association an- 
houncsment, Mr. Thomas King has succeeded in producing from 
a tar »asis a permanent solid paint, which is claimed to be abso- 
lutely acid and alkali proof, capable of withstanding without detri- 
ment any temperature between zero and 500° Fahr., able to be 


tendei-d quite non-inflammable, and cheaper to produce than any 
other »aint now in use. A binding composition for road making 
18 anc’ ser product, while a third is a colourless liquid with which 
any kind of inflammable material can be treated, rendering it 
paige non-inflammable. This constitutes a useful list of 
. ) difles, 








ACTIVATED CARBON AND SILICA GEL. 


Benzole Recovery in France. 


[From a Paper read by M. Edouard Urbain at the Centenary 
Congress of the Société Technique.] 
That the world is faced by a very serious problem in the enor- 
mous increase in the consumption of fuel oils, was stressed by M. 


Urbain in his introduction to this paper, which reviewed the 
work carried out by himself and others on the development of the 
charcoal and silica gel processes for benzole recovery. Among the 
most fruitful sources of carburants are town gas, coke-oven gas, 
&c., which contain hydrocarbons easily liquefiable at ordinary 
‘temperatures. We give an extended translation of the greater 
part of the contribution, as, though the processes are hardly 
beyond their infancy, research in the subject is of great interest 
to the gas industry. 

The matter was taken up and studied very thoroughly at the 
experimental station of the Société du Gaz de Paris by M. Sainte- 
Claire Deville, who threw light upon, among other things, the in- 
fluence on the benzole content of different factors in carboniza- 
tion and condensation, and which led him, in the course of his 
researches, to devise an excellent method for estimating the ben- 
zole content of gas. This work was originally carried out with 
the view of benzolizing gas, for it must not be forgotten that a 
comparatively short time ago benzole was actually introduced in 
order to satisfy the requirements of a lighting standard; and I 
should err if at this point I did not congratulate your industry on 
the considerable progress which has been made of recent years. 

The question of debenzolizing town gas only arose during the 
war, owing to the shortage of basic materials for the manufacture 
of explosives; and consequent upon the legislation of November, 
1915, plant for the purpose was installed in all important gas- 
works. This law was rendered necessary by the fact that the 
scrubbed gas no longer satisfied the statutory obligations of the 
undertakers; but it was only emergency legislation dictated by 
the demands of the Défense Nationale, and which could be abro- 
gated by a Departmental order. Public opinion, however, moved 
after the war towards the more efficient use of solid fuels, and the 
augmentation of our supply of fuel oil; and, as a result, the modified 
and more complete law of July, 1923, was passed. This law speci- 
fies that in every new or modified Order, the calorific power of 


‘town gas shall not be more than 4500 calories per cub.m., nor less 


than 3500 calories [505 to 393 B.Th.U. per c.ft.], and forces every 
gas or coke-oven undertaking possessing public utility powers to 
extract from the gas distributed all chemical products or car- 
burants which are necessary to industry or to national defence 
work, 

There could be no question, at the time this law was framed, 
of making its provisions more definite, for the technical experts 
on the Government Committees found this. beyond their power in 
the absence of debenzolizing processes which would meet the 
needs of the gas-works of small and medium size, which, of course, 
are very much in the majority. The only processes for benzole 
recovery industrially applicable at the time were those based on 
the employment of liquid solvents; but, since then, the outlook 
has been greatly modified by the use of solid adsorbents. 

[The author then proceeded to make a brief review of the 
research work carried out on liquid solvents; but we propose to 
pass direct to his treatment of activated carbon and silica gel. | 


ACTIVATED CARBON. 

During the war a wide use was made of special charcoals for 
purposes of protection against poison gas; and gradually more 
and more active material was produced. This naturally led one 
to consider the use of this substance for the separation of easily 
liquefied gases. The firm of Bayer worked on the subject in 
Germany, and patented a process (based on the employment of 
a special activated carbon of which the details of manufacture 
have been kept secret) for the recovery of hydrocarbon gases. In 
America the application of charcoal on a very big scale seems to 
have been retarded by the fact that for a long time the only 
known material suitable for industrial use was manufactured from 
the shell of cocoanuts. Processes of selective oxidation, as out- 
lined by Chaney, might result (as far as one can judge from the 
rather vague information which has been published) in the “‘ acti- 
vation” of various carbonaceous materials, and might obviate 
the above-mentioned difficulty. But the cost of such prepared 
material rapidly increases in proportion to its activity; and this 
consideration seems to have led the Americans to recommend 
something less “ active” for industrial purposes. In my opinion, 
this tendency is altogether wrong, for the highest possible adsor- 
bent power should be the primary consideration. Be that as it 
may, a process offering such obvious advantages: must take hold 
in a country like America, where recovery of the light oils from 
natural gas alone opens a wide field of application. According to 
recent information, there actually exist in the United States nine 
works treating about 2 million cub.m. of natural gas with activated 
carbon, and twelve other plants are in the course of construction 
for the treatment of 5 million cub.m, 

MM. Rouland and Laurain, in the course of my research, asked 
me about a year ago to continue it with their undertaking ; and 
for this I am deeply gratified. My work has been under the direc- 
tion of M. Laedlein, the Technical Director, who put at my service 
M. Sabrou, the Engineer of the experimental station at L Villette. 
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At the same time I was able, thanks to the kindness of M. Jenny, 
the Light and Distribution Engineer at Grenoble, who was among 
the first to take a practical interest in the matter, to try on a prac- 
tical scale in his benzole plant carbon which I have had pre- 
pared, and to examine the performance of special apparatus which 
I have devised to increase the efficiency of the process. 

The mechanism of adsorption is still completely unknown to us, 
and to relate the hypotheses which have been put forward would 
lead me too far; but if we are still unaware of the inner working 
of the phenomenon, we already know much of the properties of 
activated carbon. It is the knowledge of these properties which 
has been my guide in determining the conditions which go farthest 
towards the efficiency of adsorption, and easy and cheap recovery 
of the products. 1.—-Adsorption always takes place with libera- 
tion of heat; and so, when one comes to recover the adsorbed 
products, one must supply, over and above the heat necessary for 
their vaporization, a quantity of heat at least equal to that libe- 
rated by the adsorption. Further, steps must be taken to prevent 
the production of heat interfering with the actual occlusion pro- 
cess. 2.—Activated carbon exercises a selective action on the 
various gases or vapours. Take, for example, the case of illumi- 
nating gas—suppose one passes it through three columns of ad- 
sorbent in series, until these are saturated; it is found that the 
constituents adsorbed in the last column are of lower density than 
those in the others. One has therefore a simple means of com- 
pletely eliminating the heavy hydrocarbons, and particularly 
naphthalene. 

These important data I bore in mind throughout my study of 
the five principal matters for research, agreed as such by the 
experts with whom I have discussed the process. These cardinal 
points for research are: 

1. Steam requirements. 

2. Quality of crude benzole obtained. 

3. Loss of gas pressure in the plant. 

4. Facility of operation. 

5. Life of the adsorption medium. 


Before examining these five questions in detail, I must point out 
that the results I shall give you have all been taken from, or veri- 
fied by, experts who have been sent to the Grenoble Works, which 
debenzolizes the whole of its make of gas, amounting to 7500 to 
15,000 cub.m. a day—in particular by Dr. Davidson, Consulting 
Chemical Engineer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr. Hoffert, of 
the National Benzole Association and Leeds University. The 
results also comprise certain conclusions arrived at by M. Laedlein 
inthe course of his work at La Villette. 


STEAM CONSUMPTION. 


It would appear that many are of opinion that the removal 
of the benzole from the adsorption medium necessitates a consi- 
derable consumption of steam; and in this regard figures are cited 
in the neighbourhood of 8 kg. per kg. of benzole. It is true to 
state, as has been pointed out earlier, that in this process one 
must furnish the counterpart of the heat liberated by the adsorp- 
tion; on the contrary, however, the specific heat of activated 
charcoal is much below that of washing oils, and in consequence 
it becomes saturated at a much higher rate. The consumption 
of steam is therefore comparatively low, as figures will prove to 
you. Certain high figures which have been published are due to 
the extremely primitive method to which recourse has been had 
for removing the benzole, and which consisted simply of bringing 
superheated steam into direct contact with the charcoal. As it 
is naturally impossible to saturate the medium with water without 
lowering its adsorptive capacity, it follows that only the “ super- 
heat” of the steam could be employed; and so the efficiency of 
utilization was extremely low, for the superheat, at the tempera- 
ture of working, only represents about one-seventh of the total 
available heat in the steam. z 

One of my first objects was to improve the working by extern- 
ally heating the adsorptive material and the apparatus, which 
permits the putting to useful purpose of the latent heat of the 
steam without wetting the charcoal. Thus the direct steam is 
only introduced into the plant when the latter is at a tempera- 
ture of about 100° C.; and the quantity required to remove the 
benzole is very much reduced. At Grenoble, with plant of a 
capacity of 1200 litres, the consumption of direct steam varies 
between 115 and 140 kg. per run, according to the weight of 
benzole occluded, the superheat of the steam, and the amount of 
indirect steam used in the coil. The indirect steam varies be- 
tween 20 and 50 kg. per run. 





TABLE I. 
Direct Steam. Indirect Steam. Stes 
Experi- —— Pressure 0*4 Kg. | Not Superheated | Total eae 
went Petes — —_-———- —-— - -----— Steam. Litre 
we. Litres. kad | Kg. Benzole. 
Kg. C, Kg. | "Ke. | Kg. 
I | 69°7 119 250 49 4 | 168 2°4 
2 64°5 137 210 21 4 | 158 2°3 
3 87°6 115 "| \ 270 go. CO} 4 } 145 1° 
4 89°5 119 | 270 35 | 45 |} 154 1°7 








lable 1 gives the results of four tests, and Table 2 running 
details of test 4. It is seen that a kilogrammeof benzole is recovered 
for a total steam consumption of about 3 kg. In this test, No. 4, 











TABLE 2. 
| Water Vapour Benzole | A 
Minutes. | Condensed. | Condensed. | “B 
(A.) } (B.) | 
| Litres. | Litres. | P.Ct. 
° | oe oe | 
II | oe es ee 
12 6°4 | 23°6 | 27°1 
13 12°5 | 28°0 | 44°6 
15 17°2 | 39°6 46°3 
18 26°7 52 8 50°5 
19 29°! | 59°4 49°0 
24 45'°5 | 77°5 58°6 
26 53°6 81°4 66'0 
28 63°2 | 85'°8 73 6 
31 79°0 | 860 g2°0 
36 104 9 } 88°1 130°0 
39 113 5 89'5 | 132°0 
47 _ 118'°5 89°5 | 132°0 


Pers Benzole recovered . . 
Volume of gas treated . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


895 litres, or 79°3 kg. 

2440 cub.m. 

temperature in the middle of the charcoal bed reached 120° at the 
end of the run. As soon as the direct steaming is stopped, one 
can without disadvantage recommence circulation of the gas; the 
adsorptive property of the charcoal even at a temperature of 100° 
being such that it entirely removes the benzole. In the paper the 
author gave a graph which showed the cooling of the charcoal 
plotted against the volume of gas passed; and it reveals that 
during a quarter of the adsorption period the temperature 
remains above 40° C. The special interest of this lies in the fact 
that it demonstrates the applicability of the charcoal process in 
hot climates in which the ordinary processes are practically im- 
possible. Cooling can with advantage be hastened by circulating 
cold water in a coil running through the charcoal—an arrange. 
ment which was adopted at Grenoble on my suggestion, and it is 
particularly useful for the recovery of hydrocarbons and other 
substances of low boiling-point, for it prevents the attainment of 
a harmful temperature during the adsorptive process. 


QUALITY OF THE BENZOLE, 


As for the quality of the crude benzole recovered from the 
charcoal, I cannot do better than submit to you the comparative 
table compiled by Dr. Davidson, which gives all the character- 
istics of the benzole produced at the Grenoble Works, side by 
side with the specification of a good motor-spirit benzole. I 
should add that the Grenoble product, without any rectification, 
finds a ready sale as motor spirit, and gives excellent results. 























TABLE 3 
— From Activator Commercial. 
a Rectified and Washed. 
Density . 5 AYN .s 0° 881 0°870 — 0°88 
eS Ge oe ee Nil Nil 
bie limes et ve Nil Nil 
Acid test . Dark-brown precipitate|Light brown precipitate 
Purity ;| Free of acid, soda, | \ Do 
1 and H.S if r 
Freezing point . : —10° C. | —13°9°C. 
Total . ‘ ».ct. 
Sulphae eo Fs { cs. pee pty - 0 40 p.ct. 
Evaporation in copper pan | No residue or gum Do. 
a {| 100° g90'5 p.ct. | 100 75 p.ct. 
Distillation | es eee eee a «| OD 


me CL) age ;,* ‘et . « 300 





*The small fraction boiling above 125° C. contains practically no high-boiling 
hydrocarbons. 


PRESSURE Loss. 


The plant is generally situated in front of the station meter, and 
in consequence the loss of pressure becomes an important con- 
sideration, for in many works the original working pressure is 
limited by the seal possible in the purifiers. Very fine or 
powdered charcoal tends to choke the plant, and should therefore 
be avoided ; and the author prefers to reduce the pressure as far 
as possible by employing a granular material, regular and with no 
tendency to conglomerate. A graph accompanying the paper 
shows (approximately) the resistance of an adsorber, of 1 sq. in. 
cross-section with a bed 1°: metres deep, as a function of the 
volume of gas passing. At 7cub.m. ofgas per minute, the pressure 
thrown is about 40 mm, of water; and throughout the possible 
range the figure is fully admissible. 

A NoTE ON THE WORKING. 

Practice has proved beyond a doubt that the working of a chat- 
coal adsorption plant is a very simple matter. The author would 
not even have mentioned this, were it not that one of the experts 
sent to Grenoble, who is now fully convinced of his error, arrived 
with the preconception that the control of temperatures, pres- 
sures, &c., in the plant was an extremely delicate task, almost 
requiring the permanent attendance of a chemist. 

LIFE OF THE AGENT. 

Questions have been raised regarding the useful life oi the 
active material, and experience already gained enables one to 
some extent to gauge the future. As far as the mechanical strength 
of the granular charcoal is concerned, the process produce: 00 
powdering or breaking-up, and more than a year’s continuous 





the direct steam was circulated for about 35 minutes, and the 


service reveals no usage of the material. The latter is, in iact- 
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subjected to practically no strain, for in practice it is carried on 
trays of specially prepared carbon; and there can be no loss of 
charcoal during operation. 

There remains only the possible diminution of its adsorptive 
capacity. In the case of the recovery of simple highly volatile 
substances such as acetone, ether, alcohol, &c., from a mixture 
with air, it has been proved that the regeneration of the charcoal 
after steaming is complete, and that even after prolonged use 
there is no perceptible diminution in its capacity. One cannot 


extremely complex mixture of gases containing, even after purifi- 
cation, volatiles likely to be occluded together with the hydro- 
carbons one seeks to recover. 
Grenoble have shown that cyanogen compounds give no trouble, 
for they are carried off with the steam and found again in the con- 


vantage, as they are the cause of much corrosion elsewhere. 
Other nitrogen compounds are less easily steamed away; and the 
author has found small traces of them in charcoal which has 
treated many thousands of cubic metres of gas. 





| the benzole content of a good town gas. 






covered that the product when broken up into fragments like 
glass had the property of adsorbing water and vapours. 
Unfortunately silica gel has certain serious defects from the 
industrial point of view. 1.—Its adsorptive power becomes rela- 
tively weak when the products it is sought to remove are very 
much diluted (which is most usually the case). Experiments with 
an American gel, on a mixture of dry air and benzene vapour, 
show that at 30 gr. of benzene per cub.m., 13'5 p.ct. is the satura- 


| tion figure; at 135 gr. per cub.m., 40 p.ct.; and at 200 gr. percub.m., 
hope for absolutely the same result with town gas, for this-is an | 


50 p.ct. Thus the material has only about 13 p.ct. capacity for 


2.—Silica gel adsorbs 


| water vapour in preference to hydrocarbons, which is a serious 


Experiments at La Villette and | 


| 


matter in view of the fact that all industrial gases, and particu- 
larly town gas, contain water vapour. It has been found that 


| with coal gas containing 32 gr. of benzole and 15 gr. of water 
densate; in fact, the elimination of these products is a great ade | 


vapour per cub.m. silica gel can only adsorb about 8 p.ct. of its 
weight of benzole, and that if the gas continues to be passed 


| through the plant, the benzole is eventually completely displaced 


As for naphthalene, it is completely arrested in the plant; and | 


a great part is found in the benzole, without in any way diminish- 
ing the value of the latter as a carburant. 
with highly superheated steam will effectually dislodge any pockets 


of naphthalene which may form during a rush period of working. | 


Certain high-boiling hydrocarbons, however, as well as the above- 
mentioned nitrogen compounds, are not easily driven off by such 
methods. 

It is evident, therefore, that by seeking to recover all the con- 
densible products in one piece of plant, there will be a gradual 
decrease in efficiency ; but this stumbling-block is easily avoided 
if one bears in mind the fact that the very substances which are 
most readily absorbed by the carbon are those which may be 
selectively eliminated. It suffices to place a catch filter in front 


of the actual debenzolizing ones, using therein a special material | 


which can from time to time be changed or regenerated. With 
this precaution, and with a carefully designed plant, it may be 
taken that the material in the benzole section will preserve for a 
very long time its adsorptive capacity. 


SILICA GEL. 


riority of activated carbon, I will conclude with a few remarks on 
silica gel, which has been the object of considerable research in 
the United States. The substance was first obtained by Graham, 
in 1861, by treating a solution of sodium silicate with hydro- 
chloric acid. The result was a spongy body which on drying with 


In 1890, Van Bemmelen again took up the question, and dis- 


by the water vapour—a point reached when the water adsorbed 
amounts to about 25 p.ct. of the weight of the gel. 3.—Its manu- 
facture is very costly. Such are the defects of silica gel which 


| have decided me to turn to activated carbon and to effect the 


Periodical blowing | 


| hydrocarbons in preference to water vapour. 
| munication gives one to understand that the commercial value of 





manufacture of such a material to meet industrial requirements, 
and to study the apparatus best suited to its use. 

I must remark here that the conclusions set forth in the ex- 
tremely detailed communication on silica gel made last March to 
the Society of Chemical Industry by Prof. E. C. Williams [see 
“ JouRNAL,” Vol. 165, p. 708] are little in accordance with the 
results of my work. He admits, however, that activated carbon 
possesses the great superiority over gel of a high adsorptive 
capacity, even for diluted vapours, and of selectively adsorbing 
Further, bis com- 


gel adsorption processes cannot yet be gauged owing to the de- 
fects already pointed out and the complicated plant for circula- 
tion, recuperation, &c., requisite for such a finely-ground material. 
On the contrary, Prof. Williams ascribes to gel two advantages 
over activated carbon coal: It does not precipitate sulphur from 


| the sulphuretted hydrogen, and it is possible to calcine it in an 


oxidizing atmosphere which permits the burning-off of high-boiling 


| products which may have collected in its pores. 
Although my own experience has convinced me of the supe- | 


ConcLusION. 
Oil debenzolizing plants are only applicable to very big works, 
and even in such cases the employment of the active carbon pro- 
cesses will give results superior to those of the best oil plants, 


| both as to the yield of benzole and in general working expenses. 


| In medium-sized and even in the smallest works, debenzolization 
sulphuric acid set into a hard vitreous mass of great porosity. | 


by such methods must come; and I hope that the practical results 
indicated in this communication will have convinced you. 





TREATMENT OF EFFLUENT SPENT LIQUORS 
FROM THE DISTILLATION OF AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR.—II. 

(Continued from p. 325-) 

The question arises, how far would it be practicable so to modify 


the condensing system as to improve the character of the general | , 
| spent liquor obtained therefrom. 


body of liquor run to storage and subsequently distilled for the 
recovery of ammonia. 
the chemist than for the gas engineer, as the recovery of bye- 
products—tar and ammonia—is not the primary function of a gas- 
making plant; but, making use of the present example by way of 
illustration, the following alterations suggest themselves, the 


The problem is, perhaps, rather one for | 





phenols and higher tar acids, and therefore is contaminated by 
contact with tar containing those constituents. 


VERTICAL RETORT SYSTEM. 
Remarks 2, 3, and 4 apply equally to vertical retort working. 
Separate treatment of the purifier liquor would, of course, be 
uncalled-for were an efficient cyanide extraction plant in opera- 
tion at a suitable point in the system. 
In Table 5 are presented the results of the analysis of the 
mixed feed liquor used on the ammonia still, and of the effluent 


It is of interest to note the reduction in the figures for phenol 
and higher tar acids effected by simple distillation and settling. 


| The bulk of the phenol thus removed was obtained in the devil 
| liquor. which is here separately treated, to effect improvement in 


adoption of which should effect improvement in the character of | 


without undue disturbance of existing plant. 
HorIzonTAL RETORT SYSTEM. 

1. Decrease the temperature of the atmospherics in order to: 

(a) Increase the volume of relatively ‘“ good” liquor sepa- 
rating at this point. 

(b) Reduce the temperature of the tar washers and scrub- 
bers, and thus favour fixation of ammonia and reduce, inci- 
dentally, the volume of water vapour condensed in the puri- 
fiers, 

2. Admit air under pressure at the purifiers instead of at the 
exhausters (exit to condensers), in order to reduce the amount of 
thiocyanate and thiosulphate.* 

3. Isolate, for separate treatment or sale, the condensed liquor 
from the purifiers. 

4. Decrease the opportunities for contact of tar and liquor 
throaghout the plant. Ammoniacal liquor is a good solvent for 





* NoTE,—Thiocyanate is also yielded by decomposition of thiocarbonate 
form -d by interaction of carbon bisulphide and ammonium sulphide. The 
Conditions governing the formation and decomposition of ammonium thio- 
carbonate are obscure, but complete removal of carbon bisulphide is never 
effected in gas-works scrubbers. It has further to be remembered that the 
hydrocyanic acid equivalent of CSe, weight for weight, is only 35 p.ct. 
(27 HCN = 76 CS»), and that the amount of hydrocyanic acid normally 
Present in crude coal gas (120 to 130 grains per 100 c.ft.) is far in excess of 
the amount of carbon bisulphide (under 100 grains), 


the effluent. The reduction in the figure for higher tar acids is 
attributed to separation with the carbonate of lime in the settling 


the liquor distilled, if it be found practicable to modify conditions | Pits- 


BIOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF EFFLUENT by FILTRATION 


THROUGH MATURED COKE. 
The practicability of purifying effluent spent liquor by oxidation 


| on bacterial filters was briefly discussed in the Report for 1921, 
| and further reference to the subject will be found in the Report 
| for 1922, where the hope was expressed that opportunity would 


be found to carry out a series of large-scale experiments with a 
coke-packed filter erected at one of the gas-works in the London 
area. Experimentswere finally made at three works. The results 
obtained by the works’ chemists at two of these works are pre- 
sented in Tables A, B, and C below. Coke-packed filters were 
also erected at Cornwall House for the determination of neces- 
sary data. The figures are encouraging, but do not carry one 
beyond the experimental stage; and the efficiency of the process, 
applied to a spoil tip of extensive area, composed of ungraded 
material, and subject to the vagaries of the English climate and 
to the disintegrating action of effluent spent liquor imperfectly 
distributed and of varying strength, has yet to be determined. 
Indeed, it was an appreciation of the difficulties that confront 
the technologist who seeks to translate laboratory into large-scale 
operations, that suggested the research, where an attempt is 
made to determine the conditions that make for the production 
of an effluent liquor containing the minimum weight of non- 
volatile impurities, in the hope that the subsequent treatment of 
such a liquor in the sewage beds, or on filters specially provided 
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TABLE 5 (from the Appendix).—Feed Liquor and Effluem Spent 
Liquor Compared. 
Oct. 9, 1923. 
6°5 tons S/A made per day. 





Effluent Spent Liquor 


Feed Liquor from from the Ammonia 


Volume of Horizontal Retort Liquor Storage Well for 


to that from Vertical Retorts is 


F Still (Settled), 
About 2: 1. aes and (D/Liquor Segately 
; Treated.) 









Genin Mas). 6S oe I 


: 13 4 

Character of liquor . Yellow, clear Dark brown, clear 

Analysis—Parts per 10o— 
Ammonia—free .... . 1'07 Nil 


Ren! ee 6) ie 0°32 0'023 








devil liquor. In the second set the packing consisted of graded 
coke activated by a wash of cow dung, and the feed liquor was 
crude mixed effluent, boiled with a view to removing a portion of 


the phenol. Results are shown in Tables B and C below. 
TaBLE B,—Average Results obtained in May, 1923, with Rough 
Clinker. 
No. 1 Filter. No, 2 Filt 








Cubic Foot ox 
Cubic Yard Box packed similarly packed 
with Rough Clinker and activated, 
Pe activated at start Fed wit! 
with Pig Dung. Effluent from 
No. 1 Filter, 








Ween! WRG LSS 7, 1°39 0'023 Inlet. Outlet. Outlet. 
Sulphide, calculated as H,S 0038 ‘Temperature of feed liquor °C. 20 
Cyanide, és ee HCy . Nil Rate of feed— 
Impurities ‘* B'’— Gallons per c.yd. per day 
Phenol, calculated as CsH;OH 0'275 0'093 Wee. Gy 3 4°5 
Thiocyanate, calculated as Feed liquor— 
CNS BS Weer tie Sees O'212 0°148 Pts. per 100,000— 
Thiosulphate, calculated as S 0'O7I 0'042 Phenol asC;H;OH . . gl 23 Nil 
‘‘ Higher tar acids,’ calcu- ThiocyanateasCNS , 132 15 Nil 
lated asC,H,(OH).. . . 0290 0'056* Oxygen absorbed 
Oxygen absorbed (4 hrs., 27°C.). (4 hours, 27°C.) . . 487 Ior 4 
Parts per 100,000. . . . 940 390 Character of liquor ; Brown Brown Faint straw 








Volume of Effluent: Volume of Feed Liquor 


P.Ct. ot Impurities ‘‘ B ’» Removed 
by Distillation, 


1°43: 1°00 
Calculated from Thiocyanate Figure taken 
as Constant. 





Pema Abas Gob As es: s 52 
ENO so 2 bs ee aa 
Taicstiphates... ..> 0 « + 15 
ee Ne 75* 
Total (in terms of oxygen absorbed) 41 















Removed. P.Ct. of Total Entering No. 1. 





Efficiency— 
ee ORS Ss 15 25 
Thiocyanate .....--. 89 II 
Oxygen absorbed .. . 19 20 


TaBLE C.—-Average Results obtained in August, 1923, with 
Graded Coke (Hard). 





Note.—The d/liquor is here disposed of apart from the still effluent, and this, no 
doubt, accounts for the bulk of the phenol “* removed by distillation.” 


If the volume of d/liquor be taken as 15 p.ct. of the still effluent, the volume of the 
united effluents would be 1°65 times that of the feed liquor entering (see Annual Re- 
port, 1922, pp. 14-16). 

* It is probable that the reduction in the figure or what are termed *‘ Higher Tar 
Acids "’ is due to colouring bodies coagulated and settled out with the carbonate ot 
lime on standing, 
for the purpose, might be reduced to more manageable pro- 
portions. 

Works TEstTs. 


Works B.—The bacterial filter consisted of a small tower, 12 ft. 
high by 2 ft. diameter, open at the top and closed below by a per- 
forated plate. A small feed tank with syphon delivery tube was 
placed so as to provide a regular flow of liquor to the tower, and 
the effluent treated liquor was received in a mixing and sampling 
tank below. The tower was packed with clinker: g in. of 2 in. 
to 3-in. boiler clinker on the bottom plate, 5 ft. 9 in. of 1-in. 
copenee clinker above, and 5 ft. 6 in. of 4-in. screened clinker on 
the top. 

The filter material was activated by mixing the boiler clinker 
with a small proportion of cow dung. Clean water was then cir- 
culated for a few days to spread and multiply the organisms prior 
to the commencement of operations. The feed liquor to be treated 
was obtained by diluting one volume of crude effluent from the 
ammonia still with nine volumes of filtered treated effluent. The 
filter was put into operation on Jan. 4, 1923, and continued in 
operation, practically without a break, until Feb. 28, 1923. The 
results obtained afford evidence that a satisfactory purification of 
the diluted effluent is effected when the rate of flow of the liquor 
is maintained at about 70 gallons of diluted effluent per cub. yard 
per day of 24 hours, and that the efficiency of the activated mate- 
rial remains unchanged for prolonged periods of working. 


TaBLeE A —Average of 56 Days’ Work. 

















Crade | Feed | | sfieati 
rude eec | urification 
ia | Effluent | Liquor | nase | Calculated on 
| from 88 || Liquot | the Crude 
Still. | Diluted. * | Effluent from 
| the Still, 
ee | — 
Rate of Flow— | 
Gallons per cub. yard per day . | 7 70 — | 
Composition— | | 
Pts. per 100,000— | | | 
Phenol as C,H;OH . | 178 27°6 1io9 | 91 
ThiocyanateasCNS . . .| 137 29°3 17°3 | 87 
Oxygen absorbed (4 hours, | 
MO MGIAY alike SRT OS a ees | 625 87°2 27:4. | 96 


| 





Works C.—Two boxes were used as filters, one containing 
1 cub. yard of filter material, the other 1 c.ft. Liquor feed was 
by hand, the liquor fed to the smaller filter consisting of effluent 
from the first. 

Two sets of experiments were carried out in May and August, 
1923, by the Works Chemist. In the first set the filters were packed 
with unselected 2-in. to 3-in. clinker (containing about 30 p.ct. of 
coke) activated by a wash of pig dung; and the feed liquor to the 
larger consisted of crude effluent from the still mixed with the 




















No. 1 Filter. | No. 2 Filter. 
$$ | 
Cubic Yard Box packed | Cubic Foot Box 
with Graded Coke and jsimilarly packed 
activated with Cow Dung. | and activated, 
Fed with crude effluent liquor Fed with 
plus devil liquor boiled to | Effluent from 
expel part of the phenol. No. 1 Filter 
Inlet. Outlet. Outlet. 
Rate of flow— | 
Gallons per c.yd. per day 
Ss i eee 28 oe 16 
Feed liquor— 

Pts. per 100,000 oxygen | 
abeeebed=.°*.: . 7. *. 236 122 | 24 
Character of liquor Brown | Decolorized 

| Removed. P.Ct. of Total Entering No. 1 Filter. 
Efficiency— | aera, 
Oxygen absorbed . . .. | 48 41 


} 


(To be concluded.) ¥ 














Gas Appliance Testing Laboratory for the United States. 


The Executive Board of the American Gas Association have 
approved the recommendation of a Special Committee that an 
appliance testing laboratory be inaugurated. The idea is that 
the laboratory shall be established by, and operated under the 
auspices of, the Association. Some of the leading member com- 
panies of the Natural Gas Association of America have pledged 
their hearty co-operation. The purpose of the laboratory will be 
to test gas appliances for their degree of conformity with per- 
formance and construction of specifications now in effect or to 
be formulated in the future; and it is felt that the results should 
be to increase the safety of gas utilization, to raise the construc- 
tion and performance standards of gas appliances, to eliminate 
as far as possible the use of inferior and inadequate appliances, 
and to provide the customer with the maximum utilization service 
possible. The United States Bureaux of Standards, Mines, and 
Public Health will co-operate in research work and assist 10 
establishing some of the necessary safety requirements ; and 
every effort will be made to create a laboratory certificate which 
will be acceptable as a national standard. The manufacturers 
have displayed an active spirit of co-operation by volunteering to 
contribute a portion of the equipment. For the other expenscs it 
was felt by the Executive Board that the gas industry would—ia 
view of the importance of this matter to all concerned—be more 
than willing to subscribe such sums of money as might be found 
necessary to put the laboratory on its feet. A plan of financ'ng 
to cover a period of two years will shortly be placed before ‘he 
gas companies; the hope being that by the end of this time ‘he 
laboratory will be nearly, if not quite, self-supporting from ‘es 





paid by manufacturers for testing appliances. 
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FIRST WORLD POWER CONFERENCE. 


GAS AND FUEL SECTION. 

(Continued from p. 396). 
WE continue the report of the proceedings at the meeting on 
July 7 of the Gas and Fuel Section of the First World Power 


Conference at Wembley, over which Mr. D. MitnE Watson 
presided. 





LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


By Dr. C. H. Lanper, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.Inst.P., Director of Fuel Research under the Depart- 


ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
[Extracted.] 

Though the question of carbonization of coal at lower tem- 
peratures than those at present practised has been before the 
public for almost twenty years, it cannot be claimed that a com- 
plete solution of the many problems involved has yet been ob- 
tained. The degree of success, however, varies according to 
whether the matter be viewed from the standpoint of the com- 
mercial utilization of low-grade or so-called waste fuels, or whether 
it envisages the establishment of an industry on a national scale 
which would be capable of dealing with the tens of millions of 
tons of coal at present consumed in the raw state. In the former 
case the raw material could be debited to the plant at a low price, 
and so render possible a margin for profitable working, which 
would not exist if the coal carbonized were of such a quality as 
to command a price commensurate with that which the public 
would be willing to pay for the smokeless fuel produced. 

Broadly speaking, the history of the subject so far as this 
country is concerned may be divided into two periods, the first of 
which dates from Parker’s proposals in 1906. The aims of the 
early pioneers have been in the direction of obtaining a fuel which 
would be smokeless when burnt under the conditions obtaining in 
the domestic grate, and so alleviate the smoke nuisance of our 
large towns, though a certain amount of work had also been 
directed towards obtaining a fuel for use in gas producers of the 
ammonia recovery type, in order to get rid of the trouble caused 
by the caking of raw coal when used in such plant. The second 
period commences some seven years later, when, as a result of the 
inquiries of the Royal Commission on Fuel and Engines for the 
Navy, under the chairmanship of Lord Fisher, low-temperature 
carbonization was recognized as affording a promising method of 
providing a home-produced fuel oil suitable for use by the Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. It was clearly brought out that, as only 
some 6 or 7 p.ct. by weight of the coal treated appeared as oil, 
it would be necessary to find markets for the other products of 
carbonization in order to render the proposition an economic one. 
Prior to the appointment of the Royal Commission, the crude oil 
obtained by the early experimenters had been regarded as com- 
paratively unimportant; but very early in the inquiries of this 
Commission, the possibility of using this oil for naval and marine 
purposes provided a new incentive to those who were at that time 
working on the problem. The subject was thus raised from one 
of comparatively small significance to one of national dimensions. 

During the war the subject was brought into further prominence 
owing to the serious risk of shortage of supplies of fuel oil for the 
Navy; and several emergency inquiries were conducted in order 
to find suitable methods of alleviating the grave situation which 
had arisen. The only practical steps which were feasible were 
the development to the utmost of the Scotch shale oil industry 
and the diversion of as much as possible of the tar produced in 
the gas and metallurgical coke industries to such uses as would 
set free a corresponding amount of imported oil for use at sea. 

In this manner, then, it was brought home to the Government in 
1916 that some measure of State aid was necessary to the solution 
of this and many other problems which present themselves in the 
direction of the better utilization of our fuel resources, and it was 
decided by the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research in 1917, on the recommendation of their 
Advisory Council, to establish a Board which should be respon- 
sible for the promotion and co-ordination of research into fuel 
problems. It was, however, pointed out to the War Cabinet that, 
while the schemes of investigation proposed by this Board could 
have no possible effect in relieving the situation during the war, it 
was of paramount importance that the question of home-produced 
supplies of oil for the Navy should be exhaustively studied “in 
order that a definite decision as to the possibility or impossibility 
of the proposals should once and for all be arrived at.” 

Owing to the economic changes which have resulted from the 
War, the economic solution of the problem has proved much more 
difficult than was at first anticipated. Work of very great value 
has been done under the auspices of the Board and also by inde- 
Pendent investigators, and accurate data on many doubtful points 
have been obtained. Much progress has been made towards a 
technic l solution, and the elements of uncertainty still remaining 
are mai:ly those of an economic nature. 

Though the above remarks have been directed to the subject 
} low-temperature carbonization of coal as a method whereby 

© smoke nuisance could be alleviated, and at the same time a 
considerable quantity of home produced oils obtained, the possi- 








bilities of development of the existing carbonizing industries to 
this end should not be overlooked. Broadly speaking, there are 
two methods of carbonization which have to be considered—viz., 
the gas-works process in which carbonization is carried out in 
externally heated horizontal or vertical retorts in which the tem- 
peratures of the heating chambers range from 1000° to 1300° C., 
and the coke-works process carried out in recovery ovens in 
which the temperatures of the heating chambers range from 
1200° to 1300° C. As these processes are practised to-day, 
the findings of the Fisher Commission are as true as they were 
when the Commission reported in 1913. The quantity of fuel oil 
suitable for industrial purposes which is produced is so small that 
it hardly needs serious consideration when dealing with the broad 
question of ahome supply. In addition, regular and profitable 
outlets already exist for the whole of the tar product of both the 
industries concerned; and it is certain that these outlets will con- 
tinue to expand with the natural development of the industries. 

The present trend of development in the gas industry is in the 
direction of obtaining the highest proportion of the potential heat 
units of the raw coal in the form of gas. While no development 
of the gas industry upon these lines can help towards the produc- 
tion of sufficient quantities of fuel oil for our requirements, signs 
are not lacking that this progressive industry is beginning to realize 
more and more the possibilities which their position affords them 
of becoming the largest suppliers of forms of fuel other than gas. 
Great attention has been paid lately to the development of the 
sales of coke for domestic purposes, and steps have been taken to 
overcome some of the disabilities of high-temperature coke which 
may have rendered it in the past somewhat unpopular as a house- 
hold fuel. Attention is also being paid by the gas industry to the 
possibilities which are presented by fine grinding, blending, and 
briquetting as a preliminary to carbonization, with a view to ob- 
taining a solid fuel which, while being produced at high tempera- 
tures, will be more combustible than the ordinary type of gas 
coke, and so more suitable for burning in an open grate. 

The gas industry is also watching carefully the development of 
low-temperature carbonization from the point of view of the possi- 
bility of utilizing the rich gas from carbonization at 630° C. as an 
enriching agent for the raising of low-grade gas to a higher stan- 
dard of calorific ¢alue. The calorific value of low-temperature gas is 
about 1000 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Its high concentration would en- 
able it to be stored in relatively small holders from which it could 
be accurately metered into the general supply system. For en- 
richment it possesses advantages over other gases and vapours 
frequently used for the purpose, inasmuch as it owes its high 
calorific value to its large content of methane and other satur- 
ated hydrocarbons, which do not settle-out during storagé and 
distribution. About 3000 c.ft. per ton (or 30 therms) is available 
in a straight carbonization process, and the tentative value put 
upon this asset by the Fuel Research Board is 4d. per therm. 

The amount of oil obtainable varies with the coal used and the 
process adopted. In experiments with various types of coal in a 
bench of horizontal externally-heated steel retorts, the Fuel Re- 
search Board obtained yields of dry oil varying from about 13 to 
20 gallons per ton. In this connection it is advisable to issue a 
note of warning against the high oil yields that are sometimes 
quoted. Such yields are often measured as wet tar, and are 
therefore enhanced in direct proportion to the amounts of liquor 
present. In the opinion of the Fuel Research Board it is not 
advisable, when considering the subject from the national point 
of view, to take a figure greatly exceeding 15 gallons of oil per ton 
of coal as the average obtainable from a wide selection of coals 
suitable for use in the process. 

The characteristics of the oil vary considerably according to 
the type of coal used and the process adopted. The following 
characteristics may be expected in a process of straight low-tem- 
perature carbonization in which the oil has not been subjected to 
overheating. 

1. That it will contain hydrocarbons chiefly of the paraffin, 

olefine, and naphthene series, and from 10 to 15 p.ct. of 
phenols. 

. That the quantity of benzene and its homologues will be 
small, but will be made up for by the presence of low- 
boiling hydrocarbons of the above-mentioned series. 

3. That the higher phenols, such as cresol, will be more repre- 

sented than phenol itself. 

4. That the content of free carbon will be less than 2 p.ct., and 

_ that of pitch will be 35 to 40 p.ct. 

5. That there will be up to 1 p.ct. of basic nitrogenous sub- 

stances, including pyridine. 


It is evident therefore that the oil possesses special properties 
not usually associated with natural fuel oil; and these properties 
have been reflected in the uses to which the comparatively 
small quantities made up to the present have been put—namely, 
as a raw material for the manufacture of disinfectants and for 
preservative paints. Several groups experimenting in processes 
of low-temperature carbonization have met with no difficulty in 
disposing of all of the oil which they have produced at a price 
of about 1s. per gallon at a time when foreign fuel oil could be 
obtained at a price in the neighbourhood of 4d. So long as the 
process is conducted on a limited scale, an enhanced price may 
be obtainable for the oils, but such markets are not likely to be 
commensurate with the magnitude of an industry established on 
a scale sufficiently vast to meet our national requirements. As 
fuel the oil will have to meet the competition of natural oil, the 
price of which is mainly controlled by foreign suppliers. At the 
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present time it is not safe to assume a stable value for the oil 
greatly in excess of 5d. per gallon. 

_ For an oil to be suitable for naval or marine use, it is essential 
that it should possess the property of miscibility with natural 
petroleum. It is obvious that a ship must be in a position-to 
take supplies from various sources; and grave difficulty would 
be experienced in the blocking of pipes and valves if an oil taken 
aboard is liable to throw down a deposit when brought into con- 
tact with the residue of a previous supply. The adaptability of 
crude low-temperature oil for mixture with natural oil has been 
investigated at H.M. Fuel Research Station. Seven oils were 
used: Shale, American, Burmese, Texas, Mexican, Persian, and 
Trinidad. Two of these (American and shale oils) were immisci- 
ble. Stable mixtures with Burmese, Texas, and Mexican oils were 
only obtained with less than 25 p.ct. of low-temperatureoil. With 
Trinidad oil only was complete miscibility obtained, and even then 
application of heat was necessary. This disability is, however, 
being overcome by several processes which are being investigated 
at the present time; and the difficulty can also be surmounted by 
fractionating the oil. 

Light spirits can be obtained, both from the oil and the gas, 
which are suitable for use in internal-combustion engines. The 
available yield of fine spirit from the tar amounts to 1 to 1°6 
gallons per ton of coal, while that from the gas amounts to about 
1'4 gallons, giving a total yield of motor spirit of about 3 gallons 
per ton of coal. This spirit is miscible in all proportions with 
petrol and benzole of the British Standard specification. 

The possibility of establishing a low-temperature carbonization 
industry on a national scale depends largely upon the recognition 
by consumers of the superiority of the smokeless fuel over raw 
coal as fuel. To be effective from the commercial point of view, 
it is necessary that this recognition should take the practical form 
of its wide adoption by domestic users at a price somewhat in ex- 
cess of that of the house coal which it would replace. From time 
to time small supplies of smokeless fuel have been placed upon the 
market from different sources, and good prices have been obtained. 
Broadly speaking, there is a consensus of opinion among those 
who have used it that it forms an admirable domestic fuel. In the 
types usually made, it contains from 7 p.ct. to 1p.ct. of volatile 
matter, which confers upon it the property of ready ignitability. 
When produced from suitable coals by modern methods, it is 
sufficiently robust to stand transport without undue breakage. 

Up to the present, small supplies of fuel have been disposed of 
at prices which were often considerably in excess of those of coal, 
but it must be remembered that such prices are not likely to be 
realized when fair supplies are obtainable ; and it is necessary to 
find customers other than those who are enthusiastic in support 
of any scheme which will tend to ameliorate the smoke nuisance. 
The question still awaiting answer is, What extra price, if any, 
over raw coal, weight for weight, will customers be prepared to 
pay for smokeless fuel in consideration of its superiority ? 

The yield of coke per ton of coal by straight low-temperature 
carbonization amounts to about 14 cwt. on the average. It has 
been assumed in the computations which have been made in the 
past that the price obtainable for the coke, as a high-class domes- 
tic fuel, will be sufficient to meet the entire cost of the coal used. 
The possibility should not be neglected, however, that the smoke- 
less fuel may only command a price equivalent to that of raw coal, 
weight for weight. It will be seen therefore that in the latter case 
the price obtainable for the liquid and gaseous products of car- 
bonization must be sufficient to yield a profit after paying the cost 
of about 6 cwt. out of every ton of the raw coal treated, together 
with the entire costs of retorting. Itisat the present time extremely 
difficult to draw up reliable estimates of the balance-sheet, owing 
to Jack of knowledge as to capital costs of plant, and cost of upkeep 
and working, but it is evident that the possibilities of many sug- 
gested processes turn upon the considerations mentioned above. 
In short, a process which might prove a commercial success under 
the conditions of the coke paying for the whole of the coal assumes 
a totally different aspect if the price obtainable is only equivalent 

that of the raw coal, weight for weight. Also, under the latter 
conditions and with the assumptions made above regarding the 
prices of oil and gas, the greater the price of the coal the more is 
the process handicapped. Much harm has been done by the wild 
statements which have been issued from time to time and which 
have frequently exaggerated the yields of some of the more highly- 
priced products by as much as 100 p.ct. 

Extravagant credits are often taken for the ammonia produced 
in low-temperature carbonization. In an average bituminous coal 
containing 5 p.ct. of moisture, the liquor yield would be approxi- 
mately ro gallons per ton from the coal itself and 11 gallons from 
the moisture, or (say) 21 gallons. For this liquor to be saleable it 
would have to be of at least 8 oz. strength or about 1°7 p.ct. 
ammonia, which means that a recovery of about 14 lbs. per ton 
would be necessary in order that this strength should be reached. 
Otherwise, circulation of the collected primary liquid in a scrubber 
would be necessary to reach this strength, and it is likely that only 
a small proportion of the total liquor formed could be concentrated 
in this manner. In view, therefore, of the small possible yield 
and the low prices obtainable at the present time, it is hardly 
worth while taking the ammonia into consideration in the balance- 

sheet of a straight low-temperature process. Of course, higher 
yields would be obtainable with processes in which some of the 
coke is completely gasified, as in the systems employing internal 
heating. 
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problem of low-temperature carbonization may be attacked. The 
coal may be distilled in a gas-tight retort in which the whole of 
the heat for carbonization is passed through the iron or firecla 
wall, or it may be exposed to the action of heat derived from the 
sensible heat of some substance which is mixed with the materia] 
to be carbonized. The substance forming the heating material is 
usually a large amount of producer gas, either generated within 
the retort itself, as in the Maclaurin type, or externally as in the 
Nielsen retort. Proposals have, however, been made from time 
to time to use materials other than producer gas for this purpose; 
these proposals including the use of superheated steam, heated 
low-temperature coal gas, melted lead, or hot sand—i.¢., internal 
heating. 

In the first case, the quantities and qualities of the volatile 
products will average out to about 3000 to 3500 c.ft. of gas of a 
calorific value of goo to 1000 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and 12 to 17 
gallons of crude oil. The physical and mechanical properties of 
the coke vary over wide limits, but if a raw material be supplied 
which is not too rich in fusible constituents and at the same time 
has sufficient binding material to cement the whole together into 
a robust coke, thesolid product will be suitable for a domestic fuel, 
When coal is carbonized according to the second method, the 
typical figures for the yield per ton would be about 20,090 to 
25,000 c.ft. of gas of a calorific value of 230 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
As the increased volume of gas is usually derived from the com. 
bustion of some of the coke in steam and air, there is a corre. 
sponding reduction in the amount of coke available for sale, 
The commercial success of the process therefore depends very 
largely upon the securing of a profitable outlet for this low-grade 
gas, and it is obvious that it is only suitable as a fuel gas for in. 
dustrial purposes. The method is, however, exceedingly interest- 
ing and presents great possibilities owing to the low capital cost 
of the plant. In one process where the principle of internal heat- 
ing is adopted, a figure has been taken of 18d. to 2°3d. per therm, 
the former being its value for steam raising in comparison with 
coal at 2os. per ton. 


Dr. LANDER, in submitting his paper, said: I do not propose 
to take up your time by elaborating further the paper that is be. 
fore you. I should like to lay stress, however, on the fact that, 
while being very gratified at being invited to give a paper on 
low-temperature carbonization before this section, I do not 
want you to think that the body which I represent here to-day is 
in any way prejudiced either in favour of or against its possible 
—and I say “possible” advisedly—development in the future. 
I have tried in this paper to present to you some of the favour- 
able facts, but we must not forget at the same time that there 
are a number of other factors which render the subject one of 
the most extreme difficulty. The subject has now been before 
the public for something like twenty-five years, and large amounts 
of private money and a considerable amount of Government 
money have been spent in the effort to arrive at asolution. While 
this solution from the technical side—the obtaining of the pro- 
ducts, coke, oil, and gas—is (one might almost say) solved, the 
problem which is before the public, and which is before the gas 
industry, at the present time is whether this can be done on an 
economical basis. That is to say, whether by the expenditure of 
£1 0n a process of low-temperature carbonization it is possible to 
get (say) 22s. or 258. worth of products after you have paid all 
the costs. I am afraid I am putting it in a very crude way. The 
question is really of very much larger significance, which is being 
investigated continuously by the organization I represent. 

One of the most important developments in front of this organ- 
ization, and in front of the gas industry, is the question of the 
utilization of coals which are not otherwise suitable for either gas 
making or perhaps for low-temperature carbonization. There 
are indications that suitable products—coke, together with ade- 
quate yields of oil and gas—can be obtained by systems of blend- 
ing. This, however, is by no means associated merely with the 
subject of low-temperature carbonization, but along with it 1s 
associated carbonization in general. I need hardly refer to the 
work which has been done by the gas industry in connection with 
getting a smokeless fuel made both by high-temperature and low- 
temperature carbonization, in which this question of blending 's 
of paramount importance. : 

I would strike a note of caution as to the yields which are 
sometimes quoted as being possible by low-temperature carbon! 
zation. In this I am not attempting to discredit in any way the 
work which has been done by the many groups interested in the 
subject; but one often finds these yields quoted, and one can only 
say they must have been obtained on rather special types of 
coal. At East Greenwich we have experimented with something 
like a hundred different types of coal in a very straightforward 
type of low-temperature plant, and, with the exception of about 
two cases, I have still to meet the 20 gallons of oil which are 
quoted by people who, I think, ought to know better. 


Discussion. 


Prof. H. E. ArmsTronG asked to be allowed to exhibit what be 
thought was perhaps the most remarkable specimen of low-temperatur 
carbonization yet produced. Those of them who knew any (hing © 
- Kent coal were aware that it was exceptionally friable, and there 
difficult to transport. This specimen represented an 8 in. core 9 . 
long of low-temperature coke made from Kent coal, by four hours 


carbonization at 600° C. and with an 80 p.ct. yield of this aterial. 





In the broadest sense there are two distinct lines whereby the 





There is another specimen made from Nottingham coal. It was ror 
similar in character, but gave only about 60 p.ct. of the solid pro a 
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and 30 gallons of oil. In future the gas industry had to think not 
only in gas, but in materials of this kind. It was possible, by varying 
the different factors, to produce a fuel of any desired quality as re- 
garded combustibility. This was a very fine grade material. It had, 
perhaps, 8 p.ct. of volatile still in it, and burned with extreme readi- 
ness. He looked forward to the time when they would have got rid 
of thecoal merchant, and when gas companies would supply them with 
as and this material. With such a smokeless fuel, which burned in the 
most beautiful way possible, they had something of aesthetic interest. 
Gas appliances were severely practical, and he trusted in future they 
were not going to give themselves up wholly to pounds, shillings, and 
pence. His object was to show them an excellent specimen of a 
material of very beautiful character, which he thought would be the 
means sooner or later of setting a great coalfield on its feet. 

A DELEGATE FROM Rossia spoke at length (through an interpreter) 
on the fuel resources of Russia. The deposits of coal in Russia, now 
known, will be exhausted in about 180 years, though the cpening of 
new fields and economies in methods of consumption may alter this 
calculation, Such economy has been noticeable for a few years past, 
and especially since the war. Russia has 38 p.ct. of the world’s oil, 
but she has only 20,000 tons of coal per square kilometre of territory, 
against 609,000 tons in Great Britain, which is thirty times less. Russia 
is rich in peat, and this material is gaining more and more in import- 
ance each year. 

Mr. Davip Brown ie thought that one of the defects of the confer- 
ence was that there had not been anything like due consideration given 
to the question of low-temperature carbonization. There were over 
sixty processes in the world at the present time. The gas industry did 
not quite realize yet the advantages of low-temperature carbonization. 
They had heard a lot about co-ordination, and it was co-ordination they 
wanted. He did not wish them to think he was antagonistic to the gas 
industry, but everything had disadvantages, and the two disadvantages 
of the gas industry were that it gave a low-grade coke, and entailed 
enormous cost of transmission. He had heard that morning that gas 
could be sold at 44d. per therm; but generally it was 12d. Me supposed 
he was not far wrong in saying it cost in this country 44d. per therm to 
put the gas in the holder; and it costs 12d. to sell that gas (*‘ No’’). 
Well, about one-third of the figure received was the cost of trans- 
mission. This was because of the low pressure, and the huge capital 
already sunk, It would be far better to develop low-temperature 
carbonization. 

Mr. W. G. Apam appealed to representatives of the United States 
and Canada to give, if possible, some information regarding the Ford 
plant. He understood the Ford Company had expended a large sum 
in installing a lead-bath low-temperature system. 

Herr ZuR NEDDEN (Berlin), on the subject of low-temperature car- 
bonization, stated that, as regarded the technical side, several pro- 
cesses had been developed with fairly good success in Germany, but 
the economic question was still very much in doubt. He thought 
it was necessary that a note of warning should be sounded. This 
matter of low-temperature carbonization would not go ahead very 
quickly ; there was still a large amount of work to be done. They had 
found at the root of the whole economic problem the time of carbon- 
ization. Those processes which included the least time of carbonizing 
were probably the ones that promised the greatest economic success. 
They had an extreme example in this connection in the process de- 
veloped by Mr. Caracristi in the United States, who was now building 
two plants for the Ford Company. In this process* the fuel was 
carbonized on a bath of molten lead, and the carbonization took 
5 min, 26 sec., which is the lowest carbonizing time known, It stood 
to reason that with a plant of this description the first cost came down 
to a minimum, and therefore this seemed to be a step in the right 
direc:ion. 

Mr. A. C. FrecpNer (United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh) 
said he saw the Ford plant before it was in operation. It was a 
beautiful plant, provided it operated successfully. To the chemist it 
made particular appeal, because one had there a }-in. layer of powdered 
coal in contact with a lead bath of a definite and known temperature. 
Itwas a very interesting experiment, but, of course, they knew nothing 
about the economic side of the process at the present time. 

Prof. H. E, ARMSTRONG: May I ask how the lead which clings to 
the material being carbonized is recovered or dealt with ? 

Herr NEppEN: The coal comes down on to solid metal cast-iron 
plates on a sort of continuous conveyor that passes along on the lead 
bath. The coal is not supposed to. come in contact with the lead. 

Mr. Apam: I should like to know whether liquid products have 
been used for timber preservation. I understand the Ford Company 
are trying experiments for using the liquid products in place of 
creosote, 

Mr. Fiz-pNER: I understand they are trying, but I am sorry that 
Ido not know anything about the result of the experiments. 


Mr. F. H. Jones (who was temporarily occupying the chair) said he: 


had never met Mr. Brownlie before, but he was typical of many 
people he had met. He knew the opinion prevailed that the gas com- 
panies were against low-temperature carbonization. They were not, 
and they knew a great deal more about it than many people thought. 
There was a low-temperature plant in London 25 Or 30 years ago. 
He personally went down to see it, and agreat many people in the gas 
industry had been watching the subject. They had had proof that 
day, in the different opinions expressed as to low-temperature car- 
anization, that it was not avery simple thing. But it was absolutely 
alse to think the gas industry was against it. When they were satis- 
- it would pay, they would go in for it. As to the price of gas, he 
et he was right in saying the 12d. per therm quoted by Mr. 
townlic was 50 p.ct. more than it should be. The gas industry was 
out to do the best it could for the consumers, and when there was a 
geod lo»-temperature plant the gas companies would be after it. The 
gentleman who had read this paper knew more about the subject than 
aayone clse. The Fuel Research Board would iell them anything as 
Seon as they themselves knew it, and until they told them there was 
Wpething good, the gas industry would do without it. 
_~t. Lanpgr thanked Mr. Fieldner for taking the brunt of the 





Au Some details of this process will be found in the ‘‘JOURNAL”’ for 
8-15, 1923 (Pp. 534). 





answers. The Caracristi process was one the Fuel Research Board 
had taken great interest in. Mr. Ford was out to make pulverized 
fuel, and was making it with a plant he thought was a very good one 
for the purpose. One of the things they were out for in this country 
was to make a solid fuel to replace the present solid domestic fuel. 
He thanked the Chairman for his remarks. He knew that if a 
suitable process could be brought forward the gas industry would 
be the first to take it over, and so make themselves the central 
organization for the supply of fuel in the district. This would tend 
to great economy. That much depended on carbonizing in thin 
layers had been known for a long time, but still they bad not got an 
economical plant which would do it. There were three ways in which 
the time of carbonizing could be quickened up. The first was by 
using thin layers; secondly, in the way recently described by Mr. 
Evans before the Society of Arts; and, thirdly, the method advocated 
by Messrs. Sutcliffe and Evans, in which the time of carbonization 
was decreased by increasing the conductivity. The 4d. per therm 
mentioned in his paper was simply a hypothetical figure. He would 
welcome the day when someone would produce balance-sheets 
showing that a good method of low-temperature carbonization was 
forthcoming. 


THL CO-ORDINATION OF FUEL SUPPLIES. 
By E. W. Smitu, D.Se., F.I.C. (Technical Director of the 
Woodall-Duckham Companies). 
[Extracted.] 
After food and_ drink, fuel is by far the most important human 
requirement in all but torrid zones. There is, therefore, ample 


justification for the treatment of this subject. Great Britain owed 
her pre-eminence during the nineteenth century largely to her 
possession of cheap coal. Latterly the cost of coal has greatly 
increased, and her commercial rivals have developed their own 
sources of fuel. The start that she gained has been very much 
reduced owing almost entirely to the wanton use of her riches in 
the form of coal. It is only in recent years that any serious 
attempt has been made to use coal efficiently; and its present 
comparatively inefficient use is a millstone round the neck of in- 
dustry. The effect of dear coal used inefficiently is felt directly 
and indirectly by all, and there is no subject that deserves more 
serious attention from the governing powers. Coal is used géne- 
rally in this country—directly and indirectly—both in industry 
and domestically. It is the source of the bulk of heat and power, 
and in the ultimate its cost absorbs a large percentage of the 
earnings of the majority of our countrymen. The indirect costs 
of coal, due to dust, dirt, smoke, dull days, screened sunlight, fogs, 
mists, lung diseases (caused by the inhalation of aerial sewage) 
have probably a still greater effect on the reduction of the effec- 
tive earning power of the worker than the direct cost of coal. 
There would appear to be, therefore, ample justification for rais- 
ing this subject on an important occasion such as this, because if 
all were done that might be done through improved co-ordination, 
better organization, and more efficient methods of utilization, 
there would be cheaper heat, light, and power, and a radical im- 
provement in industry, health, and human happiness, 

The following figures are compiled from the Second Report of 
the Secretary of Mines, 1923. They show the directions in which 
coal is used. 

Balance-Sheet of Coal Production in Great Britain. 
Total tonnage raised, 1922 249'6 million tons. 


Millions of Tons. P.Ct. of Total. 








Exports. « ss) « «© 6 8 64°2 25°7 
Coal carbonized.—At coke-ovens . 13°3 5°4 
At gas-works . 16'°5 6°6 

Manufactured fuel . ... . ie 0'5 
Electricity generating stations. . 6°8 2°79 
Railway companies’ locomotives . 12 6 he 
Coastwise and foreign bunkers. . 18°3 7°3 
Biast furmaces. . 1. 5 8 8 o'9 0*4 
Collieries’ engine fuel . . . . 16°2 65 
Miners’ coal . . . + «© «+ e 5°8 2°3 
Domestic fuel. . . ... 38'0 15°2 
Engineering, shipbuilding . . . 20°0 8'o 
Temes." 6 se tk tl 7'°O 2°8 
Food and drink 3°0 1°2 
Chemical trade ee 5°0 2°0 
a ee ee ey ee ee ee ee 2‘0 o's 
Building, &c. . . « « 5°5 2°2 
Miscellaneous industries 8°3 3°3 
Mercantile transport, &c. 5°0 2°0 
249'6 100°0 


There are two main directions in which improvement may be 
looked for. Coal may be mined, distributed, and utilized with 
greater efficiency, and, through better co-ordination among those 
industries that use coal, it should be possible materially to reduce 
the effect of the cost of fuel in allits applications. If the effect 
of unnecessary haulage on the cost of coal were adequately real- 
ized, a great impetus would be given to the movement for a better 
co-ordination of our fuel supplies. The word fuel_used in this 
paper is intended to cover solid fuel (coal and coke), gas, and 
electricity—all the means of obtaining light, heat, and power. 
Oil is not included, as it is relatively unimportant. 

The average railway haulage of the whole of the 250 million 
tons of coal mined is 50 miles. This at once increases its aver- 
age price by between four and five shillings aton. Fortunately, 
industry—and therefore the densest population, as is to be ex- 
pected—is to be found in close proximity to the coalfields, if the 
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London area be excepted. In spite of this, the average haulage 
is 50 miles. Very little can be done in the direction of carrying 
industry nearer the pit mouth. 

Power stations, which in 1922 only absorbed 2°7 p.ct. of the coal 
mined, could in many cases be placed nearer the pit mouth, where 
water is sufficient, or they could be built in many cases so as more 
easily to take the cheaper sea-borne coal. Coke-ovens are almost 
invariably situated close to collieries. Electricity can be profit- 
ably distributed for longer distances than gas. It is cheaper to 
distribute coal for distances of over 20 miles than it is to distribute 
gas. There would therefore be no advantage in locating gas- works 
at the pit mouth, unless there were an adequate demand for gas 
in close proximity to the works. 

Much, however, may be done by the colliery in the direction of 
coal cleaning. It has been estimated by Sir Richard Redmayne 
that 45 p.ct. of the coal produced is small coal. Of this, only 
4 p.ct. is being washed, the remaining 41 p.ct. being distributed 
unwashed. Some coal does not require washing, but it can safely 
be assumed that the whole of this coal will average at least 10 p.ct. 
of ash. The true coal ash would be under 5 p.ct., and there is no 
doubt that practicable methods of coal cleaning are available that 
will reduce the ash of most coals down to below 7 p.ct. If this 
were done there would be an annual saving in transport alone of 
at least 4,000,000 tons of inert material. 

Another direction in which greater co-ordination might be 
effected is in the drying of coal. It is absolutely unnecessary for 
any coal to leave the colliery higher than 5 p.ct. of moisture, yet 
ro p.ct. is usual, and a further 4,000,000 tons of useless material 
are being hauled. The removable ash and moisture not only, on 
the average, increase the cost of transport and handling at destina- 
tion by at least 10 p.ct., but as inerts they seriously reduce the 
efficiency of the coal when put to use either in the gas-works or 
electricity station. Every ton of water or ash brought from South 
Wales to London costs about 13s. in addition to the pit price. 
About ros. 6d. per ton as railway rate and wagon hire has to be 
added to the pit price of coal brought from Notts, Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and Staffordshire, and 12s. for 
Yorkshire coals to London. The comparatively small domestic 
user of one to two ton lots feels the effect of these enhanced 
charges for useless material, because merchants’ profits are based 
on the costs to him, and to this is added a relatively high cartage 
rate of at least 6s. per ton from siding to house. The collieries 
will have to give much greater attention to this matter, and do their 
part in advancing the highest national interests. 

In all coalfields a large proportion of coal is lost in mining, due 
chiefly to faults, disturbances, crushes, essential pillars left in situ, 
and the stowing away of slack. Considerable slack coal is in- 
evitably produced in mining, and naturally becomes intimately 
mixed with dirt. Consequently this fraction is in least demandin 
industry, the result being that large quantities are left under- 
ground and stowed away in the gobs, or goaves. The proportion 
of our coal resources lost as above indicated is in the region of 
30 p.ct., and 25 p.ct. may be a fair estimate of the proportion of 
slack left in the gob, to serve no useful purpose. It is difficult to 
give an accurate estimate of the proportion of slack brought out 
of the pits, because coals vary so widely in character and hard- 
ness. A splint or spire coal may yield a minimum of slack, 
whereas 40 p.ct. of the output of a soft dry steam or semi- 
anthracite may consist of slack. An average figure for the per- 
centage of slack brought to the bank would be of the order of 25. 
All slack coal should be cleaned at the pits and the ash contents 
reduced to below 5 p.ct., thus saving transport costs and releasing 
traffic otherwise required. The tailings from the washery, which 
May carry up to 50 p.ct. of ash, should be used on the spot in 
raising steam at the colliery. It is common practice to do this at 
many pits, with the -result that the collieries concerned have a 
larger surplus of cleaned marketable coal. The most suitable 
places for the utilization of inferior slack and tailings are those 
at or near the pits, where transport costs are at a minimum, or 
where the high ash can be usefully dealt with. At large col- 
lieries it would probably be found most economical to use the 
tailings in powdered fuel plants which ensure complete ashifica- 
tion. The finely-divided ashis then probably in a suitable condi- 
tion for distribution instead of stone dust for dusting mine 
roadways. Anything that can be done to eliminate freight from 
the colliery to the user should bedone. This can be accomplished 
by the reduction of inerts such as ashand water in coal, and by the 
more efficient utilization of the coal by the user. 

The domestic consumer takes for household use over 15 p.ct. 
of the coal mined. The domestic fire is the greatest cause of the 
smoke nuisance. It still has an appeal for some, in spite of all its 
inconveniences and disadvantages. For many years to come there 
will be a demand for solid fuel for domestic use, irrespective of 
the radical improvement that has been made in the efficiency and 
appearance of gas fires. The price of electricity will have to be 

very materially reduced before it is anything but the luxury of the 
fortunate few—for general heating purposes. It is essential, 
therefore, that a cheap free-burning smokeless fuel should be de- 
veloped and put on the market. Serious efforts have been made 
to do this by means of low-temperature carbonization. So far all 
such efforts have met with failure. The processes are not self- 
supporting when the resultant solid fuel is sold at an attractive 

rice. If success is to be attained in the production of a satis- 

actory smokeless fuel, it can only come through the instru- 
mentality of the gas industry, and high-temperature carboniza- 


tion. There is no reason why within a very few years the whole of 








— 


the coke available for domestic sale should not be in the form 
of free-burning smokeless fuel, and produced under such condi. 
tions as to effect an actual reduction in the price of gas. 

The gas industry uses coking coals (6°6 p.ct. of the total coal 
mined), washed and-unwashed, large and small. It cannot use 
highly-volatile non-coking coals for gas making. It would be of 
economic advantage if all coals of gas-making quality, coking ang 
non-coking, could be made available for gas making. This 
problem should not be impossible of solution. If this can be 
brought about, then in many places local coals wiil be made 
available, freights will consequently be reduced, and with the re. 
duced cost of coal, gas rates wili go down and gas consumptions 
increase. The gasindustry makes gas its main product, anc any 
increased price that can be got for the secondary products, such 
as coke, tar, and ammonia, and any reduction in operating costs 
on any part of the plant, tend to reduce the price of gas. 

The public gas and electricity supplies should never have been 
divorced. The amount of coal required by gas undertakings as 
compared with electricity undertakings is as 66: 2°7, but the 
number of therms sold by gas (as gas) and electricity undertakings 
is as 6: 1, or 18: 1 if coke be included. The gas and electrical 
industries are essentially public services, and in the majority of 
cases could be run more economically by putting them under 
single control. The electrical industry requires about 6°8 million 
tons of coal a year. The gas industry nas available for sale 
8 million tons of coke, of which about 1 million tons is in the form 
of coke-breeze of reduced market value. This is bought up 
largely by privately-owned power stations for steam raising, and 
freightage becomes proportionately a large item. This material, 
with or without treatment, could be more profitably used by 
power stations attached to gas-works. In recent years gas under. 
takings have paid special attention to the utilization of waste 
heat. It if safe to say that if all the obtainable waste heat were 
used for power production, it would be equivalent to one-seventh 
the production of electricity in Britain, and the exhaust steam 
would be available for gas making and chemical processes. The 
co-ordination of gas and electricity would inevitably tend to in. 
creased efficiency and reduced costs of production of both. 

From experiments that have been carried out recently, it has 
been found that a non-gas house requires one ton of coal for 
every 15,000 c.ft. of gas (500 B.Th.U. value) used in a similar- 
sized all-gas house. This figure corresponds to the make of gas 
in a modern plant from a ton of coal. But one ton of coal 
liberates 4 ton of coke for sale, so that there are 8 million tons of 
coke for sale in the country. If this coke could be made free 
burning, as it may be in the near future, it will displace coal for 
domestic use, and for every ton of coal displaced it will only be 
necessary to use either 15,000 c.ft. of gas, and leave } ton of 
treated coke for other purposes, or, better still, the coal will be 
replaced by 4 ton of treated coke and 10,000 c.ft. of gas. This 
coke and gas are made from 3 ton of coal, which shows a saving 
of 33 p.ct. of the domestic coal used, equal to 123 million tonsa 
year. The main point about these approximations is that it is 
very much more efficient to use gas, together with coke, for 
domestic purposes, than to use raw coal. 

The gas and coke-oven industry cannot be separated and put 
into watertight compartments. Most coke-ovens are within five 
miles of populations that are available to consume all the gas 
that can be made from coal that is coked. Increases in gas- 
works plant when surplus coke-oven gas is available of satisfac: 
tory quality should be unthinkable, and yet very few gas under- 
takings buy gas from coke-ovens. There are difficulties, but 
these can be overcome in most cases. The coking industry has 
not, however, very much surplus gas available, though 13°3 million 
tons of coal are coked every year. If all this coal were coked in 
the most efficient producer gas-fired ovens, the gas available for 
town purposes would be approximately three-fifths of the gas 
requirements of this country. If only the surplus gas were avail- 
able (60 p.ct. in modern ovens), the coke-oven gas would corre- 
spond with 36 p.ct. of the country’s gas requirements. It actually 
corresponds, under present-day practice—beehives, waste-heat, 
and regenerative ovens combined—to little over 12 p.ct. of the 
country’s requirements, and only a small fraction of this is sold 
for town purposes. ; 

It will be accepted that there is much room for extensive Cco- 
ordination of supplies, of management, of products, and of effort 
between all the interests involved, including the collieries, gas 
undertakings, electricity undertakings, coke-ovens, industria! users 
of fuel, and, most important of all, the domestic user. This co- 
ordination may be brought about : 


1. By improved working results at the colliery. 
(a) By coal cleaning, reducing ash and moisture. 
(b) By increasing the percentage of coal sold of the coal 
found. 
(c) By coking where possible, and producing gas and 
bye-products under cheapest conditions. 
2. By improved conditions at coke-ovens. 
(a) By installing, when practicable, efficient ovens. ' 
(6) By working in conjunction with other industries to mutua 
advantage. ; 
3. (a) By combining electricity and colliery undertakin«s, “ 
(6) By combining electricity and gas undertakings, 40 
utilizing all the facilities of each for the common 200% 
4. (a) By utilizing to the full the waste heat available o- gS 
works. 
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(6) By,the production of free-burning smokeless fuel in- 
stead of coke for domestic consumption. 

(c) By utilizing high-volatile and cheaper non-coking coals 
for gas making. 

(4) By demanding lower ash and moisture coals. 


5. By a close study of the effect of freight on the cost of pro 
duction of energy of whatever form, due to lack of 
practicable co-ordination in what should be inter- 
dependent industries. 

6. By the co-ordination of gas undertakings themselves, and 
the elimination of many inefficient and geographically 
unsuitable undertakings. 


Dr. SMITH, in introducing the paper, said: The chief reason 
why there is the necessity for co-ordination of fuel supplies has 
been brought home to us this week. The country cannot afford 
an electrical industry unless there is co-ordination of the fuel 
supplies. The country cannot afford to make electricity a house- 
hold commodity of universal use in conjunction with gas unless 
there is co-ordination between electricity and gas undertakings. I 
hope that this point of view will be put to them—that, although 
the gas industry is desirous of carrying on independently, without 
any special Government direction, it will be necessary for the 
electrical people to come to us and insist that we should co- 
ordinate with them in order to enable them to carry on more 
cheaply. If there is to be any co-ordination, that co-ordination 
must be brought about by independent direction. It cannot be 
brought about by a continuation of the haphazard methods of 
development that have been usual in the gas industry up to date. 
This is not a statement which is made with any loose thinking. 
It is a statement, I believe, of fact, that it will be necessary for the 
gas industry itself, as the parent fuel body, to initiate a co-ordina- 
tion of the fuel supplies by definite Government Commission. It 
is impossible to conceive of it being done in any other way than 
by some unifying authority. 

In this connection, with the consent of Sir Arthur Duckham, I 
would like to give some short account of experimental work 
which has just been completed on a large scale, as a means of 
considering with advantage the proposals of our low-temperature 
carbonization friends. I have not seen any statement as to what 
the low-temperature people have to offer the gas industry. The 
oil that is produced is still of mythical value. What I mean is, 
a market has to be found for that particular oil, or it has to be 
further treated. The solid fuel produced is excellent, and is what 
is wanted, but the price at which it is produced is so high that it 
is not attractive to the ordinary consumer. If that fuel is the fuel 
we want, the problem to be overcome is a method of treatment 
to get the same results. These experiments just completed are 
not novel. They are experiments which show that, if coals are 
suitably ground and blended, either with one another or with 
coke dust, it is possible to produce a free-burning smokeless fuel 
in two-thirds the normal coking time. Further demonstrations 
on a large scale have shown that briquettes made under low- 
pressure conditions need less than half the amount of pitch or 
other binder normally used. These briquettes can be carbonized 
in vertical retorts, and first-class coke made, in carbonizing times 
40 to 50 p.ct. quicker than is normal with the best vertical retort 
practice. The cost of preparation and briquetting amounts to 
about 2s. 5d. per ton of briquettes. By carbonizing these briqu- 
ettes, it is possible to reduce by 50 p.ct. the labour that is nor- 
mally used on the top of vertical retorts. All through the test 
no attention was in any way necessary for the rodding of the re- 
torts. Owing to the free passage of the gas, the make of therms 
was considerably increased. In other words, the therms normally 
lost by ordinary pressures in the retorts were conserved for gas- 
works purposes. Those matters may stimulate interest. There 


are many other workers on this subject, but you will probably be - 


interested in the demonstration on a large scale which has taken 
place, and which will be the subject of more detailed research 


work in the immediate future. I have nothing further I wish to 
emphasize, 


_ Mr. Davip Brown ie said he had read Dr. Smith’s paper with great 
interest. He gave figures copied from the Second Report of the Secre- 
tary of Mines, but these Government figures did not seem to be very 
wellexpressed. It would have been a big advantage to have set out the 
actual uses of coal. Far and away the biggest use for coal was for 
steam boilers, and these figures did not show it. Some-45 p.ct. of the 
coal used in this country was under stationary land boilers, and another 
15 Or 20 p.ct. was used with locomotives and steamers. In other 
words, 65 p.ct. was burned under boilers for steam generation. There- 
fore, he thought, more attention should be given to steam generation 
2 connection with the co-ordination of fuel supplies. Dr. Smith 
might have laid a little more emphasis on the fact that the colliery 
indust:y did not burn their refuse on the spot. He (the speaker) 
‘xamiricd a hundred colliery plants in this country representative of a 
coal bill of 13 millions per annum, and his estimate was that, if the 
collieries of Great Britain would adopt scientific methods of burning 
= under their boilers, they could save 34 million tons a year. Most 
of the coal they were burning to-day was saleable coal. As to pul- 
Verized coal, tests with two plants in Milwaukee showed that 29 p.ct. 
= 20 ».Ct. of the ash was blown up the chimney. The Ford people 
TT mu. more at the back of their heads than sorhe people imagined. 

®y saw the future was going to be very largely pulverized coal, with 
Ow-temperature carbonization. 
a E. W. L. Nicot remarked that Mr. Brownlie had just referred 
— ized coal. In that hall, a few days previously, Mr. J. Ander- 

from Milwaukee, had told them that he ejected from his chimney 





shaft no less than 85 p.ct. of the ash from the coal he used. In London, 
if they generated with pulverized coal only half of the power they 
required in electricity, this would mean depositing no less than 2000 
tons of ash a day on the London area ; and he suggested it was a point 
that should be brought to the notice of the Ministry of Health. 

Dr. C. H. LANDER said he was ‘very interested to hear what Dr. 
Smith had had to tell them about quick carbonization, because at the 
Fuel Research Station they had tried this. They had not gone so far, 
perhaps, but he could confirm in a general way everything the author 
had said with regard to pulverized fuel and briquettes. 

Mr. H. W. Brooks (Fuel Engineer, United States Bureau of Mines) 
said the problem of ash disposal was one to which he had given much 
attention owing to an inquiry which reached the United States 
Bureau of Mines from the Pacific Coast. A statement was made that 
a number of domestic plants in hotels and boarding houses burning 
pulverized fuel had been taken out, owing to the deposition of un- 
burnt carbon on the window sills. He wrote to the Municipal Smoke 
Inspectors of two cities where pulverized fuel was burnt, and asked 
what results had been observed as to the deposition of ash. The re- 
plies were that careful investigation had been made, and that in so far 
as they had been able to observe there had been no destructive effect 
and no observable deposition of unburnt carbon or ash in the sur- 
roundings of pulverized fuel plants. This was probably owing to the 
fact that it was emitted from the stacks in the form of fine dust. 
Several of the plants taken out were afterwards restored. 

Prof. F. K. Tooan Herson (Limburg) remarked that from what 
he had seen of the atmosphere of London in winter time, he thought 
that it would not be so much spoiled if they had the ash instead of 
the smoke they now had. He used pulverized fuel, and his opinion 
was that one had fewer complaints than was the case nowadays with 
mechanical stokers. 

Dr. Situ said there was not very much to reply to. It always 
occurred to him, in connection with pulverized fuel, to ask whether, 
with the mechanical grate, the extra few per cent. efficiency that could 
be obtained with pulverized fuel was justified in view of the cost of 
preparation. The cost of preparation, he knew, was small, but the 
advantage was small. As to the tests to which he had referred, he had 
omitted the most important factor of all—that any type of coal, coking 
or non-coking, was being used in these tests; and this placed at the 
disposal of the gas industry the whole of the high volatile or the mode- 
rately volatile coals that might be available. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones (who was temporarily presiding) said he hoped 
the gas industry was not going, with its co-ordination, to try to get 
more Government control. They did not want any more Government 
control, Let them work with the electricians and the collieries, but 
what power he had he would use to prevent the industry getting more 
under Government control. Dr. Smith said that the gas industry had 
come up-to-date more or less ina haphazard way. A great many of 
them had been in the gas industry a long time, and that morning they 
had been hearing what an efficient industry it was. He wished to say 
that the gas industry had not been managed in a haphazard way. 
Birmingham and the Gas Light and Coke Company, among others, 
had very excellent laboratories, and the great efficiency boasted of 
that morning had not grown up in the haphazard way which had 
been suggested. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] : 

Mr. MILNE WartSON (on re-taking the chair) remarked that they did 
not want Government control in the gas industry, and he did not be- 
lieve it would lead to their getting on any faster. He also agreed that 
the gas industry was not haphazard. It had been conducted under 
scientific management. 


THE LIQUID BYE-PRODUCTS OF COAL CARBONIZATION AS 
SOURCES OF POWER. 


By W. Gorpvon Apa, B.A. 
[See “JournaL” for July 9, p. 254.| 

Mr. W.Gorpon Apa, in introducing the paper, said: Itis un- 
fortunate from the point of view of this paper that only one of 
the liquid products of the carbonization of coal is at the present 
time used for power—that is benzole. The other products are 
more valuable in other industries than if used for fuel. For the 
gas industry this is very satisfactory from a financial point of 
view. We have heard a great deal in this conference about the 
universal gas age. This opens up the possibility of very large 
quantities of liquid bye-products being available. It ought to be 
borne in mind that, if this ever happens, these liquid products 
will not have the value they have at the present time. Un- 
doubtedly there will always be a certain quantity used for dyes, 
&c., but the production of these will be confined to the factories, 
which are suitably situated geographically, where the first quality 
can be produced. The fact that only one liquid product is at 
rng used for power, limits my remarks, and I am afraid will 

mit the discussion. 

There was no discussion on the paper. 














Gas in the Textile Industry.—Few people other than those 
actually engaged in the manufacture of cotton and other mate- 
rials are aware of the important part which gas plays in their 
production. One Yorkshire mill engaged in the manufacture of 
‘silks, velvets, and plushes is a customer of the local gas under- 
taking to the extent of nearly 12 million c.ft. of gas per annum. 
The demand for gas by textile mills in such important centres 
of the industry as Accrington, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Old- 
ham, and Stockport is a very large one, and has a material effect 
upon the total output of gas for industrial purposes in those 
areas. The current issue of ‘A Thousand-and-One Uses for 
Gas” (No. _ deals with the applications of gas to meet the 
varied needs of the textile industry, and describes with a number 
of photographs three processes in which gas is used extensively— 
namely, gassing, singeing, and calendering. 
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INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING CONVENTION. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES SECTION. 


(Concluded ¢rom p. 391.) 


In last week’s “ JourNaL” there was given an account of the 
first of the two sessions at Wembley which were devoted to the 


Public Utilities Section of the International Advertising Conven- 
tion. This was presided over by Mr. F. W. Goodenough, as 
Chairman of the British Division of the Committee. On the 
following miorning—Wednesday, July 16—the second session was 
held in the Cinema Theatre of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
building; the proceedings on this occasion (of which a brief 
account follows) being presided over by Mr. Frank LERoy 
BLaNcHARD (Director of Public Relations, Messrs. Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., New York). 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING REMARKS, 


The Cuairman opened the proceedings with a short address, 
in the course of which he remarked that they had an exceedingly 
interesting programme before them. It was a highly significant 
gathering; for it was the first attempt that had ever been made 
to get together public utility men representing all the different : 
industries. He hoped, and Mr. Goodenough hoped, it was going 
to mark the beginning of a closer relationship between those who 
were engaged in handling the advertising of these undertakings. 
There was a time when a good many people thought that 
the gas industry would be ruined by electricity; but all who 
had watched its development during the past twenty-five years 
were conscious of the fact that the gas industry was probably in 
better shape now than it had previously been. While they had 
lost in the lighting, they had gained in the direction of heating ; 
and the rapidity with which the increase in the heating load was 
taking place in the United States led to the belief that they were 
at the beginning of an era of prosperity in the gas industry such 

“as it had not known hitherto. The electric light industry had had 
a remarkable expansion ; many new ways having been found. of 
using the current. ‘ These two wonderfully successful industries 
are,” he said, “ marching along together, and must work together 
on these problems of advertising. In both industries the business 
is there, if only it is developed ; it must be gone after. We-have 
to persuade people to use our commodities; to make them think 
they must have these commodities in order to get out of life to the 
full the comforts that are available. This has to be done by 
advertising, as well as by personal solicitation. The more effec- 
tive we can make our advertising, the more rapid will be the in- 
crease in our business.” 

RESULTS FROM PUBLICITY, 


Mr. Lucius S. Storrs (President of the Connecticut Company, 
New Haven) submitted the first paper, which was on “ The 
American Traction Situation, and the Part Publicity has Played 
in It.” He declared that possibly nowhere may be found more 
concrete proof of the good results of advertising and publicity 
than in the United States electric railway industry. The mone- 
tary result is not the only one that has accrued from this 
publicity. It was quickly realized that advertising is wasted 
unless service goes with it, and as a consequence service has 
greatly improved. . Furthermore, the advertising men have 
brought most of the executives out of their shells. The public 
now realize that they do not have horns, as demagogues long have: 
insisted; and the public and managements alike have learned the 
wisdom of Charles Lamb’s remark to the effect that it is difficult 
to dislike a person one knows. A number of the electric railways 
are approaching a 2 p.ct. gross appropriation of revenue for the 
purpose of advertising. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH remarked that one of the things in the 
paper which particularly appealed to him was the statement that 
advertising brings the executives out of their shells. This was 
quite true, for it brings them into contact with the public. It is 
very important that a public utility should be known by its staff, 
and by its executives, to as wide a circle as possible. The repre- 
sentatives of public utility undertakings should never write a 
letter if- they can arrange an interview. One can settle more in 
five minutes’ talk than one can settle in five letters. He was 
very interested in hearing the author refer to 2 p.ct. of revenue 
being spent in advertising, and only wished it were possible to 
get public utility companies in this country to spend even 1 p.ct. 
This would enable much more to be done than is possible at 
present. An enormously greater sum than is now being spent 
could be spent in this country, with profit to the undertakings, 
and also with profit to the public through the cheapening of the 
product by the increasing of the demand. This was a point 
which must be brought home to everyone. 


THE PerRsoNaAL ELEMENT IN Pusiic UTILITY ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Evetyn Boys, M.C., A.C.1.S. (Secretary of the North 
Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company), contributed a 
paper in which he advocated co-operative advertising by the in- 
dustry as the foundation, with individual publicity by each of the 
sections within the industry. In this co-operative advertising 
there is, he argued, no need for rival utilities to be up and at each 
other. There is plenty of room for them all in the manifold 
needs of present-day civilization. In his own Company he has, 
made it a rule never to belittle, or even refer to, the rival gas 
claims, and, without any arrangement with his gas friends, he has 





not had occasion to complain of their attitude towards him. The 
impression that every public utility undertaking should seck to 
make on the public is that it has something good to sell, and that 
it is doing its best. One somewhat curious result that is perhaps 
overlooked is that the advertising of a utility company in par. 
ticular has a tonic effect on the whole of the staff, and thus pro. 
duces an improved personal service. Itis readily understandable 
that one is more likely to get live men if the undertaking is itself 
alive. The whole staff should be inspired with the sense of their 
duty to give the public service rather than merely to look upon 
their work as affording a means of livelihood. 

Apart from the necessity for advertising through the usual 
channels, the link between the utility undertaking and the public 
must be as perfect as possible. The servant of the undertaking 
who comes in contact with the public has the reputation of the 
undertaking in his keeping—whether he be the railway servant, 
the sales engineer, the wireman, or the gas-meter reader. It is in 
its own interest that a utility undertaking should encourage the 
whole of its staff to give good service and to secure the goodwill 
of the public. In these days one cannot get away from the fact 
that even the servants of a public utility undertaking are en. 
couraged to work with enthusiasm if they know that extra care, 
foresight, or enterprise will bring a tangible reward, and in theory 
some form of profit-sharing or bonus for the whole of the staff 
who can secure business is desirable, though very difficult to 
devise. But the enthusiasm of the selling staff, particularly if 
they are encouraged by a bonus system, may be discounted by 
lack of sympathy on the part of the indoor staff-who are respon- 
sible for the routine work, though they do not participate in the 
bonus. It is, of course, important that members of the staff, par- 
ticularly those who come in contact with the public, should 
themselves be users of the apparatus and the energy which they 
wish others to buy and use. 

The most wonderful thing, and the greatest possible asset, 
which a public utility can enjoy is to have an understanding and 
a favourable public opinion. This is a matter which has not 
been fully appreciated in this country, and therefore has not been 
properly sought after by utility undertakings. Public opinion is 
a difficult thing to mould, and when one has got it in the right 
shape it is just as difficult to keep it there; but the foundation for 
a good public opinion must be understanding. The purpose of 
public utility advertising must surely be to press its claim and 
the value of its service upon those it serves, to make itself known 
and to encourage its adoption by those it is in a position to serve, 
and to create public goodwill. The management must have vision 
and enterprise, and every employee connected with the undertak- 
ing should have enthusiasm in the utility service with which he is 
associated, confidence in the value of its public service, and con- 
viction in the future prosperity of the industry. 

The CHAIRMAN agreed that the attitude of a company’s em- 
ployees towards the customers is exceedingly important. 

_ Mr. Youne advocated the multiplication as far as possible of 
the number of points of contact between undertakings and their 
customers. , 

A DELEGATE declared that if the gas and electrical co-operative 
Publicity Associations had twice as much money, the industries 
would get four times as much good out of it. 

Mr. Roberts inquired whether monthly accounts are found to 
possess an advertising value. . 

Mr. B. J. MuLLanry (Chicago) said that, speaking of his own 
particular undertaking—the People’s Gas Light Company of 
Chicago—he doubted whether the matter of advertising value in 
rendering accounts monthly has ever had consideration. The 
main object in adopting this system had been to get the money in. 
The Company figure that every day they can lop off the outstand- 
ing accounts in their books is so much gain. , d 

Mr. Roserts suggested that the fact of the monthly bills being 
so much smaller than quarterly ones might induce many more 
people to go to the gas office and pay cash, instead of forwarding 
cheques. This would bring the consumers into closer contact 
with the undertaking. 

Mr. GoopEnoucGu, referring to the author’s statement that “the 
impression that every public utility undertaking should seek to 
make on the public is that it has something good to sell, and that 
it is doing its best,” said it is not sufficient to be doing your best 
unless your best is the best. The undertaking must not only give 
the impression that it is doing its best, but that this best is the 
best that can be done. 

Mr. J. W. Beaucuamp (British Electrical Development Asso- 
ciation) said they could well afford to keep more salespeople, ” 
would then be able to put into practice Mr. Goodenough’s excel 
lent advice to substitute interviews for letters. He was in favour 
of salaries, plus some form of commission or bonus; and while 
admitting that with municipal concerns the arrangemeut of a 
bonus presents somewhat more difficulty, he thought the system 
should be explored. 


SHAPING CUSTOMER OPINION. 


Mr. M. C. Rossins (Publisher of the American “Gas Age 
Record”) contributed the next paper, in which he said that, lixe 
many other good things, it often happens that advertising ' em 
least by those industries that need it most. In the industries 
that are basic, and that constitute the very foundation of civ > 
tion, it frequently occurs that the executives in charge saat 
that the service is best offered on a come-and-get-it basis, instem : 
of being merchandized. This was particularly true until rece 
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years in the case of our public utilities. Itis clear that the utilities 
are among the most important things that enter our lives. With- 
out them we could not live in cities, and without cities to-day’s 
civilization would be as dead as Marley’s ghost. There is no 
story of essential service to the public that in any way measures 
up to the story of the utilities, and yet we are only now reaching 
a time: when the average citizen is commencing to recognize the 
truth about’ the close relationship of the public service corpora- 
tions to his intimate life. It is not surprising that a feeling of 
animosity toward the utilities should have developed in the public 
mind in the years past. The general run of utilities are monopo- 
lies, and until recent times they were directed by people who 
recognized no obligation to divulge the secret of their business. 

Fortunately now we have entered a new era—a time of clearer 
understanding. The public have come to know that the interest 
of the individual citizen and the interest of the utilities are one; 
and, on their part, the managers of the utilities have undergone a 
change of heart, and have developed a new outlook in the matter 
of increased responsibility, and the possibilities of greater ser- 
vice. Among other things, the managers recognize that nothing 
is more beneficial than the execution of some plan which will 
convert a large percentage of the customers into owners of the 
company’s stock. But it remains a fact thaf, though the utilities 
have awakened to the needs of the day, and are making rapid 
progress in educational work, the opportunities for effective ad- 
vertising are virgin in character. In any line of industry the cost 
of advertising is just as legitimate an operating expense as the 
cost of coal or labour, and the public service corporation is no 
exception. Nothing less than organized, intelligent publicity by 
qualified advertising specialists can be trusted to tell the utility 
story. Utility advertising must cover the entire field of public 
service activities. The important thread running through all 
educational work should be the truth that the rendering of justice 
by the citizen to the utilities will result in wide-reaching benefits 
to the people collectively and individually. 

The needs of the moment are many and varied. For one 
thing, we must change from small sales and high prices, wherever 
possible, to large sales, low prices, and small profits per customer. 
We must demonstrate good works rather than advertise good in- 
tentions. We must bring the people to recognize the actual value 
of so-called intangible benefits. For instance, the universal use 
of gas would reduce by half the fire loss of any people. In 
America, this saving would amount approximately to $250,000,000 
annually. We must urge that our high schools and universities 
shall have courses enabling the study of public utility problems. 
We must set forth the truth that private operation coupled with 
customer ownership provides the safest and most certain check 
to the activities of dangerous communists and socialists. 

The work of advertising the utilities and their service has 
hardly more than commenced. American public service cor- 
porations are now spending from one-quarter to one-third of one 
per cent. of their gross income for advertising and publicity. In 
other words, their annual expenditure for selling securities, 
building goodwill, &c., now amounts to something more than 
$12,000,000. In well-ordered private business the minimum ex- 
penditure for advertising amounts to about 2 p.ct. and the maxi- 
mum runs as high as 8 p.ct. If the utilities were to spend as 
much as the minimum set aside by private business for adver- 
tising, their expenditure for this purpose would be $80,000,000, 
instead of $12,000,000. 

The fact is that many of the revolutionary developments that 
will occur during the next few years in the realm of science and 
industry will take place in the fields occupied by the utilities. 
Notwithstanding the wide use of electricity in the United States, 
only two-fifths of the homes are lighted by this means. People 
talk of there being too much illumination. There may be too 
much glare, but surely there is not too much light. The light 
intensity outdoors at noon on a clear day in June averages about 
9609 foot-candles, while the average light intensity at night-time 
ia most workshops seldom exceeds 6 foot-candles. In other 
words, the human eye is quite comfortable outdoors with a light 
intensity more than a thousand times as great as is generally 
used by people in the evening when they read or work at home 
orin an office. In practically every utility field at the present 
time there is a chance for progressive management to sell many 
times as much service to the average citizen as he now uses. 
The future possibilities of the products of the utilities are beyond 
estimation. Not even the most active imagination can compre- 
hend the character of the life of to-morrow, in view of the ever- 
increasing number of inventions and the rapid expansion of tech- 
nical knowledge. More than ever in years just ahead the service 
of the utilities will represent the basis of human activities. All 
this clearly indicates how essential it is for us to prepare the way 
throug highly-developed campaigns of publicity and advertising 
for radical change jn the rendering of public service. 


MunicipaL v, PrivATE OwNERSHIP oF PusLic UTILiTIEs. 


Mr. Bernarp J. MULLANEY (Vice-President of the People’s Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago), in a thoughtful address, 
discussed, from the American standpoint, an important question. 
His argument was that private ownership is better than municipal 
be any other form of governiiient ownership, because it works 
better. The statement is as axiomatically true as it is to say that 
4 government of law is better than a state of anarchy; it is war- 
Pompe by the facts of experience. He set out fifteen reasons for 

is view. Two of these reasons as applying to America are given 








in his own words. ‘Government ownership of public utilities is 
—and this is not just a figure of speech—hostile to the very spirit 
of the United States and its institutions. It is foreign to the nor- 
mal, every-day habits of thought and action among a prosperous, 
progressive, enterprising people. In its origin, our country is a 
product of individual initiative, enterprise, and aspiration; read 
it in the lives of Columbus, the Cabots, Capt. John Smith, the 
Virginia Cavaliers, and the Pilgrim Fathers. It is the same in 
all details of its growth and development ; read that in the lives 
of the founders and builders of the Republic, from Washington 
and Jefferson down to the present day. 

“ Public utility service as a whole—electric light and power, 
transportation, communication, and gas—is, speaking broadly, 
more highly developed in the United States than anywhere else 
on earth that I know of, and largely because it has been so little 
under the dead hand of municipal ownership. There is, in the 
United States, more utility service (gas, electric, telephone, and 
transportation considered as a whole) of better quality than any- 
where else; and it is accessible to, and usable by, a greater pro- 
portion of the population at lower average rates than anywhere 
else—all of it the product of individual initiative and enterprise 
under private ownership and management. 

“ This reasoning is not vitiated by examples of apparently suc- 
cessful government ownership elsewhere. Analysis of those ex- 
amples will disclose: First, that they are free from domination 
by ‘practical politics’ to a degree unattainable in the United 
States, and their operating conditions are, therefore, more like 
those of private management; secondly, that their managers 
enjoy an amplitude of power and authority—autocratic authority, 
by United States standards—which would not be tolerated there, 
and could not be, without radical change in governmental prac- 
tice and fundamental law.” 


CoNCLUDING BusINEss. 

The session was brought to a close by two papers on “ Railway 
Advertising,” the authors of which were Mr. Ivor FRaAsER and 
Mr. W. M. Teaspace. Mr. Fraser concluded his remarks by 
stating that public utilities live on public goodwill more than any- 
thing. There is a distinction between selling a thing and filling a 
service; yet the two must be linked-up. Only by the closest 
co-operation between those supplying the service and those pre- 
senting it can a public utility advertising campaign win out. 
Failure in this direction means failure to harness the greatest 
weapon in developing business—advertising. 

Mr. GoopENOUGH pointed out that there are in this country 
examples of municipally-owned gas and electricity undertakings 
that would not by any means bear out all Mr. Mullaney had said 
about municipal ownership. He then moved as a resolution (to 
be sent to public utility undertakings) the following statement of 
policy, outlined by him ir his opening address: 


That this conference is of opinion : 

(1) That it is as important to advertise the services which public 
utilities can render to the community as it is to advertise the 
goods of firms which have no monopoly rights of supply. 

(2) That goodwill, based upon equitable policy and “' service-first *’ 
principles, is essential to the permanent prosperity and per- 
sistent progress of public utility undertakings. 

(3) That advertising is essential to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of such goodwill. 

(4) That fully educated, efficient salesmen are equally essential. 

(5) That the possession of a monopoly, whether by a company or a 
municipality, imposes on its administrators the duty of a policy 
of progressive business methods, in the interests of consumers, 
as well as of stockholders or ratepayers, 


He thought this needed no words of his to support it; after the 
discussions they had had. 

Mr. Beaucuamp seconded, expressing strong approval of the 
idea of sending the resolution round to the public utilities. A 
public utility, he added, can only complete its work when every 
individual in the community is using its commodity. He felt that 
the conference organized by Mr. Goodenough would do a tre- 
mendous amount of good. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and votes of thanks 
were passed to the authors of the papers and to the Chairmen of 
the two sessions. 


COMPANY OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION UNDER 
PUBLIC CONTROL. 


By Jacques Apapy, Barrister-at-Law. 


[A Paper submitted to the Public Utilities Section of the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention at Wembley, Jaly 15, 1924.] 


One of the most difficult questions in connection with modern 
developments is the provision and regulation of public utility ser- 
vices. By this is meant the supply of electricity, gas, and water. 
The essential difficulty arises from the fact that thege services are 
in the nature of a monopoly—that is to say, they are necessarily 
non-competitive. It is in fact a political question which agitates 
the public from time to time whether in these circumstances it is 
in the general interest that the services should be undertaken as 
a whole by the State or, in respect of any district, by the local 
authority thereof, or, in respect of any district, by acompany. It 
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is not the purpose of this paper to enter in any way upon a poli- 
tical discussion as to the relative merits of these respective 
views. It may be permissible to point out, however, that those 
who are opposed to State or municipal (that is to say, local) 
management of these undertakings base their opposition upon 
the theory that such control does not lead to the necessary enter- 
prise and vitality which ought to be associated with a progressive 
management of a public utility. : 

In England, a series of General Acts are in force; and it is the 
purpose of this paper to explain how these Acts serve to control 
the management of public utilities when in the hands of a com- 
pany. The legislative practice in England with respect to water 
does not arise, to any great extent, in this connection, while the 
position with respect to electricity is, it must be admitted by the 
most ardent admirer of the institutions of this country, in an un- 
satisfactory state. This fact rather calls for the comment that the 
legislation with reference to electricity is modern (dating from 
1882), but has nevertheless been found to be singularly ineffective 
and detrimental to the progress of electricity supply. For these 
reasons it is proposed to illustrate the position by reference to the 
legislation relating to gas supply, and to explain how this has been 
designed to protect the public in respect of the right to a supply, 
the quality of the supply, the price of the supply, and the limita- 
tion of profit in connection with the giving of the supply. 

In this country (it should be premised) statutory authority is 
necessary in order to give a gas supply tothe public. The reason 
is because without such authority it is not practicable or possible 
to break up the streets and to interfere with the general public 
rights, and, of course, unless this is done a supply cannot in fact 
be given. 

When, therefore, either a local body or a company desire to 
build a gas-works and distribute gas, they must obtain an Act of 
Parliament or a Special Order having the equivalent effect. Such 
an Act or Order incorporates the Gas- Works Clauses Acts of 1847 
and 1871, and the parliamentary authorities also insist upon the 
inclusion in the Act or Order of certain standard or model clauses 
founded upon experience and (in some cases) in accordance with 
the Standing Orders of Parliament. The effect of this incorpora- 
tion is to provide for the protection of the public in the matters 
above referred to in the following way: 


THE RIGHT TO A SUPPLY. 


A gas company is placed under an obligation, by section 11 of 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, to supply gas to the owner or 
occupier of any premises situated within 25 yards from any main, 
and the section limits and defines the charges (if any) which the 
company may make for effecting the connection, and the security 
which in certain cases may be demanded. It should be said that, 
generally speaking, the only charge that can be made is the cost 
of the pipe (if any) laid upon the property itself, and that if the 
premises are in a town close to a main, no question of any other 
charge or security arises. This obligation has been modified by 
a model clause so as to prevent an unreasonable demand being 
put upon a gas company where, for instance, a very large quan- 
tity of gas might be required for an industrial use quite in excess 
of the capacity of the mains and services. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the creation of a monopoly to supply gas in a district 
is coupled with the obligation to furnish it ; and it must be under- 
stood that where an obligation exists, the Acts provide for sub- 
stantial penalties for a breach thereof. 


THE QUALITY OF THE SUPPLY. 


Every gas company or authority are under an obligation to 
supply gas of a certain quality and at a certain pressure. Until 
about the,year 1914 the measurement of quality was the illumin- 
ating power tested by standard or approved methods and in 
accordance with technical details and regulations, which it is un- 
necessary to do more than mention. From that time onward it 
became a custom to substitute for illuminating power a standard 
of calorific power, or heating value, so that the obligation be- 
came one of supplying a cubic foot of gas containing so many 
heat units. In other words, each cubic foot had to have a certain 
calorific value expressed in heat units, and, generally speaking, 
this was about 500 B.Th.U. In 1920 the Gas Regulation Act 
was passed, and under it the obligation to charge for heat units 
and not for cubic feet was imposed in certain cases. When the 
scope of the operation of the Act is complete, all gas wiil be 
charged by the heat content, and not by the cubic foot. The 
effect is to enable a gas undertaker to adjust the working and 
manufacture of gas, so as to keep pace with any improved 
methods, notwithstanding that such adjustment may mean the 
output of gas of a different quality to that supplied hitherto. 
The consumer always gets his value, because he pays for each 
therm he consumes. The Act also gives'an-important relief to 
gas undertakings, by enabling them to declare the calorific value 
to be supplied, and to alter this from time to time after due notice 
to the consumers. 


The thermal standard which the Act sets up is called a therm, 
and consists of 100,000 B.Th.U. Put in another way, where the 
declared calorific value is 500 B.Th.U., a therm equals 200 c.ft. 
of gas, each tv.ft. of which contains 500 B.Th.U., and generally 
speaking, for comparison, the charge for a therm is one-fifth of 
the charge for 1000 c.ft., which was the old basis of charge. As 
regards pressure, the obligation with respect to minimum pres- 
sure has, generally speaking, been increased to about 2 inches. 
The Gas Regulation Act greatly enlarges the powers and duties 
of a body termed the Gas Referees, who are charged with the 





— 


duties of specifying the method of testing gas so as to see that it 
accords with the statutory standards of quality, pressure, and 
purity, prescribing the apparatus to be used for these purpc es; 
superintending the organization relative to the appointment and 
duties of gas examiners; and enforcing or seeing to the enf: ice. 
ment of penalties for breaches. It should be added that al! gas 
has to be free from ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
price of the supply must be considered in relation to: 


LIMITATION OF PROFIT. 


In most Acts or Orders regulating-a gas company a standard 
price per 1000 c.ft. or per therm is fixed, and this standard »rice 
is what forms the basis of the charge to the ordinary consu ner, 
If a consumer requires gas for industrial purposes or heatinz or 
power, a company may charge lower prices, provided the charge 
is the same to all consumers for the like purpose in similar circum. 
stances. The standard price, in fact, is a maximum price; but as is 
explained below, it may be exceededin certain circumstances which 
asystem called the sliding-scale induces a company to try to avoid. 
The sliding-scale was introduced in the early seventies—on the 
suggestion of the gas industry itself—and replaced a system of 
regulated maximum price and fixed dividend which still applies 
to some companies. The sliding-scale is the device whereby the 
standard dividend to the shareholders (which is also fixed by the 
Act of Parliament) varies, or may vary, inversely as the price of 
gas to the ordinary consumer. In other words, if the standard 
price is exceeded, the company can only distribute a lower divi- 
dend, while if the standard price is not reached, the company may 
distribute a larger dividend. Giving a concrete example, which 
is very general, suppose the standard dividend is 5 p.ct. and the 
standard price is 5s. per 1000 c.ft. (1s. per therm). Then for 
every 1d. per 1000 c.ft. (o'2d. per therm) by which the charge to 
the ordinary consumer is reduced, the shareholders may distri- 
bute 2s. 6d. p.ct. extra dividend; while if the price is higher than 
the standard price, the dividend must be reduced proportionately 
in the same ratio. Loan capital at a fixed rate of interest is not 
subject to the sliding-scale; and in order to secure that the in- 
ducement to good management may be effective, a limit is placed 
upon the proportion of capital which may be raised by a company 
as loan capital. 

It will be seen that by these simple means an incentive is given 
to a company to manage their concern with such ability, fore- 
thought, enterprise, and economy as to enable them to reduce 
their charges for gas, while a penalty is placed upon the company 
if the charges are high. It may be stated that, as a rule, the 
consumers’ benefit—i.c., the benefit of a reduction of 1d. per 1000 
c.ft. (o'2d. per therm) is from seven to ten times the shareholders’ 
benefit of an increment in dividend of 2s. 6d. p.ct. per annum. 
Under the Gas Regulation Act the standard price fixed in relation 
to pre-war circumstances can be adjusted so as to allow for in- 


creased costs due to altered world conditions, and means are ° 


provided whereby the standard price may be modified, if circum- 
stances render it unfair to either the consumers or the share- 
holders. It should be added that, in consequence of the operation 
of the sliding-scale, and despite some patchwork remedial legisla- 
tion, the gas industry suffered severely during the war and until 
the Gas Regulation Act enabled the obsolete standard prices to 
be adjusted. During the war, the gas industry, perhaps alone of 
all industries, suffered severe financial deprivation. The Gas 
Regulation Act has remedied the position. 

It should be remembered that gas companies sell products 
other than gas—namely, coke, tar, ammonium sulphate, and tar 
derivatives. Inquiry may arise as to why the dividend is not 
regulated by the price of these commodities. The answer is that 
none of these commodities is the subject of the monopoly. 
Each is sold in competition in the open market. The gas sold, 
however, is not subject to competition, because competing com- 
panies or authorities in an area are not permitted. It is there- 
fore by the price of the monopoly that the dividend is regulated. 
It should be added that this system has worked very well indeed, 
and is now the subject of imitation in other industries, modified 
so as to be suitable to the circumstances of each industry. An 
example of this adaptation is to be found in the Bills now before 
Parliament relating to the supply. of electricity in London. In 
order that there can be no evasion of the sliding-scale arrange- 
ment, the amounts out of revenue which a company may place in 
any one year to reserve, depreciation, carry forward, &c., are 
limited by the Act of each company. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that the legislation above de- 
scribed with respect to gas-works in England, comparatively old- 
fashioned as it is, has worked so simply and well that it answers 
the political and economic objections which have been raised 
from time to time with respect to the so-called monopoly of public 
utilities, and, it should be added, has proved elastic enough ‘o be 
capable of adaptation so as to include the element of the work- 
man’s share under profit-sharing schemes as part of the —_ 
scale system. This is another characteristic of legislation wit 
respect to gas companies in England, who may be said to be = 
pioneers of profit sharing. In fine, it is submitted that the «:mpie 
expedient of the sliding-scale brings about a true partnership 


between consumer, producer, and workman. 
— 


— 
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Seconp CLass—(Continued). 


INSTITUTE PASS LIST. 


Successful Candidates in Gas Engineering, Ges Supply, and Gasfitting Examinations. 
WE have received from Mr. W. T. Dann, the Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers, a list of 
successful candidates in the last examinations in Gas Engineering, Gas Supply, and Gasfitting, which 
has been forwarded to him by the Superintendent of the Department of Technology of the Institute. 
The questions set will be found in the “ JournaL” for May 14 and 21, pp. 480 and 547. 















Candidate’s Name, Address, and Age. 


James, Cyril, 187, Claremont Road, Penton, 
Manchester (20) . . 

Ashton, Frank, 15, Brown Street, Middleton, 
Manchester (31) . 

Kearns, Harold, 1, Engineer Street, Higher 
Ince, Wigan (26). . 

Allen, Albert, 42, Ormskirk Road, Up Holland, 
near Wigan (21) 

Jubb, Arthur R., The Lodge, 93, Mere Road, 
Leicester (22) . . 

Holloway, Leonard R. Cu oa Upper Brockley 
Road, Brockley, S.E. 4 ‘(29) 

Afford, Howard, 27, Handen Rd., Lee, S. E. 12 


(21) 
Challice, Harold E., 





"168, "Earlsfield Road, 
Wandsworth, S W. "18 (21) ‘ 

Clarke, Neville Wig 8, Amesbury Avenue, 
Streatham, S.W. (24) 

Dawkins, Bernard W., “ Lindisfarne,” 
Hill Avenue, Harrow (19) 

Ellis, George W., 288, onan Street, Berkbam- 
sted, Herts (24) ° 

Fry, Percival G. S., 28, Teviot Street, Poplar, 
E. 14 (20) . 

Godwin, Claude v. ° "330, Hornsey Park Road, 
Hornsey, N. 8(21t) . 

Holdway, Sydney, c/o Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Fulham Gas-Works, S.W. 6 (34) 

Albert E.. 14, Ampton Street, Grays 
Inn Road, W.C. 1 (27) . 

a Richard, Jes 270 Paddington Green, 


‘South 


2 (19) 

Ridgway, Harold Jn 119, Barry "Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E, 22 (27) . 

Risby, Harry a. =m. Asylam Road, Peckham, 
S.E. 15 (25) . 

Seabrcok, John A., 9, Southcourt ” Avenue, 
Linslade, Leighton Buzzard (20) . 

Storey, William, “Grin,” Stone Grove, Edg- 
ware, Middlesex (22) 

Summerson, Jackson, 65, Naseby Road, Luton, 
Beds. (20) : 

Walker, Maurice, 9, ‘Cascade Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, N. 10 (21) 

Whimster, Thomas C., "270, Wightman Road, 
Hornsey, N. 8 (24) . 

Wolfe, Thomas A., 7, Castle Street, Hertford, 
Herts. (30 

Grimwood, Charles E. , Gas- Works, Colchester 


(21) 

Ware, Gilbert C. J. ‘clo Engineer's Office, 
Redhill Gas-Works (20) . 

Skinner, Alex. G., 46, Priory Road, ‘South 
Park, Reigate, Surrey (21) . 

Saunders, Rupert, H., 43, Upper High Street, 
Worthing (19) _ . 

Brown, James T., 216, Summerville Road, 
Small Heath, Birmingbam (19) . 

Jones, Sydney B., “ The Homelands, ” Stone 
Lane, Kinver, near Stonebridge (23) 

Minshaw, Arthur, 46, Woodfield Road, Kings 
Heath, Birmingham (26) . 

Perry, William H. +, 109, Kent "Street, Upper 
Gornal, Dudley (20) _ . 

Wainwright, Jack H., Albert House, Princes 
End, Tipton, Staffs. 

Ward, Denis J , 20, Noel Road, Edgbaston (21) 

Taylor, Joseph R. +» 41, Mount Pleasant Street, 
Coseley, near Bilston, Staffs, (21) . . 

White, George, Cringles, Silsden, near Keigh- 
ley (21) . . 

Cowling, William, 9, Cragg View, Banklands, 
Silsden (27). . 

Mills, Thomas W., c/o ‘83, High Street, Womb- 
well, near Barnsley (aa); . 

Cowley, Leonard es Gas- Works, " Shipley, 
Yorks. (23 


oe 
| Bottomley, Harold, ” Emscote Place, Hali- 


fax (26) . 


| Telford, Frank, 8, "Spark Street, Longwood, 


Huddersfield (21) . 


| Alexander, Anthony "P., 19, ‘Hampden Street, 


South Bank, Yorks. (27) . 
Goldthorpe, Eric T., 35, Briar Road, Nether 
Edge, Sheffield (7) » 


| L.C.C. Westminster 


| The Polytechnic, 











| Huddersfield 


Parry, Thomas E., 22, Newsham Road, Meers- 


brook, Sheffield (20) . 


| Rawnsley, William E., 27, Cavendish Road, 


‘ 
| CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
i 
8 
: GAS ENGINEERING—FINAL EXAMINATION. 
r. First Crass. 
Ir 
e _ | 
\- Candidate’s Name, Address, and Age. Examination Centre. 
is —— — ---——- | 
h Miles, Sidney H., 33, Freshwater Road, Read- 
1, ing (24) - . . | Reading 
le Chambers, John W. 13, ‘Ward Street, Derby (x9) Derby 
of Hill, Arthur D., 45, Arthur Street, Derby (20) Do. 
28 Quiller, Wilfrid R., 11, St. Jude’s Place, Ply- 
e mouth (19). . Plymouth 
e Lane, Ivor J., 44, Dyfodwg Street, Treorchy, | 
of Rhondda (24). . | Treforest 
‘d Cottrell, Albert KF. 114, Brynland- Avenue, | 
i. Bisbopston, Bristol (21) . Bristol 
Gee, Francis H., 45s Gainsborough Road, | 
4 Crewe (28). . | Manchester 
Farmer, John A., 34, Temple Fortune ‘Lane, | The Polytechnic, 
- Golders Green, N.W. 11 (23). . | Regent St., W. 1 
or Sanders, Frederick A., 54 Iiderton Road, | 
to S.E. 16 (26) . Do. 
ri- Roberts, John, 10, Binns ” Street, "Bingley, 
an Yorks (20) . . | Bradford 
ly Jackson, John Cc. “9 14, Grafton Place, Ovenden, 
ot Halifax (24) . . , | Halifax 
in- Smalley, Arthur, 1, South View, "Fryston, | 
ed Castleford (25) . | Leeds 
ny Melvin, Duncan D., 34, Wardlaw. Avenue, | 
| Rutherglen (24) . Glasgow 
Thomas, Ivor W., The Wern, Gnoll Park 
we Road, Neath (23) . . Neath 
re- Edwards, Edward M., Maes- -y- -Berllan, Daficyn, Palmer, 
1ce Onllwyn, Neath (21) ‘ Do. 
iby Jones, Cecil B., “St. Margaret’ s,” Smithard’ s 
the Lane, Cowes, I. of W. (20) , Newport, I. of W. Ww. 
100 
rs’ . ——.. 17 7 aie.) 
1m. SECOND CLass, 
ion Be ~ 
in- 
are ° Candidate’s Name, Address, and Age. Examination Centre. 
m- — 
ire- Bettle, Philip R., 61, Wilmot St., Derby (24). Derby 
jon Aspinwall, Reginald, Church Gate, Brideston, 
sla- Devon (28). . Plymouth 
niil Lambert, Edward, 44s “Winsor Terrace, Beck- 
3 to ton, East Ham, E.6 (28) . East Ham 
e of Giles, Alexander C., 95, Sutton Court Road, 
Gas Plaistow, E. 13 (20) , Do. 
Whittenbury, John H., “ St. "Edmund, ig Long: 
aoe bridge Road, Barking (20) . Do. 
Ashman, William L., 4, Coronation Rd., Bath 
pe (19) Bristol 
no _ Arthur D. in, " Beechen Cliff Road, | 
that Bath (24). . Do, 
oly. Gunston, George Cecil, School House, Long 
old, Ashton, Bristol (23). . Do. | 
om- Haynes, Cedric G., 23, Badminton Road, 
ere- Lower Ashley Road, Bristol (32) . Do. 
ited. Lawrence, Adalbert P, C., “ Thorne Holme, » 
eed, Oldfield Park, Bath (24). : Do. 
ified Merchant, Douglas J., 64, Newbridge Road, 
An Bath (22). ° Do. 
fore Miell, Leopold fn 34, Gay St., ‘Bath (31) . Do. 
In Spencer, John T., Rock House, The Splots, 
ne Milton, Weston-super-Mare ($z). .. Do. 
= Newing, George W., - aiaad Farm, ” Acol, 
ce in near Birchington (184). . Ramsgate 
» are Ogden, George, 38, Queen's Park Road, 
a ‘kburn (30). . Blackburn 
e de- ythe, Harry, 1, Hugo Lane, Gt. Harwood, 
 old- oly (25) . Burnley 
swers Greenwood, Irving, 57, Larch Street, Nelson, 
aised Lancs. (27) . Do. 
sublic Wright, Stewart L. ks "38, Milton ‘Road, Birken- 
to be head (22). Liverpool 
worke Saund:rs, Alfred CG. 38, Picton Avenue, Run- 
ding: corn, Cheshire (22). Do. 
with Newton, George, 84, Wicken Tree Lane, Fails- 
~ worib, near Manchester (24). Manchester 
w Broom: head, Harry, 1, Greenfield Road, West | 
imple Boll igton, Macclesfield (24). . Do. 
rship Johnson, Charles, 4, Woringworth, "Dean 
Avenue, Newton Heath, Manchester (21) . | Do. 
— . Pye, Jeraes W., 4, Woringworth, Dean Lane, | 
New on Heath, Manchester (244) . Do. 
nade Jacksou. John A., 167, Westbourne Avenue, 
of a Boltoa, Lanes. (22) . icf Do. 
ttees Hill, Jon, Gas- Works, Sandbach (18) . Do. 
ilson, Augustus G., Nashdom, Barnfield, 
_Urm:ion, Manchester (25). . . 2. + Do. 








Guiseley, near Leeds (23). . . 


| Leeds 


Examination Centre, 


Manchester 
Do. 
| Wigan 
Do. 
Leicester 
Technical Iost. 


Regent Street 











Ipswich 
Redhill 
Do. 

Brighton 

Birmingham 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. | 


Keighley 
Do. 
Barnsley | 

Bradford 
Halifax } 


Middlesbrough 
Sheffield 


Do. (University) 
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Candidate’s Name, Address, and Age. 


Lewis, Thomas G., “Fernlea,” 16, Noster 
Hill, Beeston, Leeds (22) . . 1 » » » ; 

Simpson, Arnold, 2,Shafiton View, Holbeck (22) 

Brusb, Arthur S. W. M.,-80, Main Street, 
Spittal, Berwick-on-Tweed (24)... . . 

Jamieson, Alexander, Patterton, Thornlie- 
bank (22) 


burgh (28) rar 


CGleapdan (02): is) ici. tes ii de a! 
M‘Gown, Samuel, 9, Skaithorne Road, Mary- 
hill (22) 


Shettleston, Glasgow (28). . . 


MED) SEG, | 6 as. ce a 6 ot ea 

Hammond, Stanley W., “ Gas-Works House,” 
Gas-Works, Eastbourne (25) . 
borough (24) 


First Crass. 
Candidate’s Name and Age. 


Welgint, Stepart, Lis). 6 Og ce 
Bowler, Percy J. (20) . $790) ease cette 


Young, Sydney (32), . . . « « « 

ees, Coenen F(a)... ec ete 8 ts 
PR a eee cae 
ame. Bopper Fito). sn te gt 
Hepple, John R. (40). . . s 

Heron, Arthur T. (38). . . ‘ 

Mitchell, James, M.A. (36) . 

Jones, Sidney B. (23) . . . » + » 

Perry, William H. (20)... . «+ .0 «© « « 
Shorrace, pemes MN. (20) . 5... 2 8 8s 2 
Terry, Charles D. (24) 5.<+ - «+ 0) 0 6 
Wanwrignt; Jack H.(22) . . » «5 «© } 
M‘Lusky, James M. (21). . . » ... 
White, George (21). . ..... 
Cowling, William (27)... . 


Jamieson, Alexander (22)... .. . 
Wood, Charles C. (21) 
Thomas, Ivor W. (23) . 
Barrow, Walter C. (27) 
Broomhead, Harry (24) 


SECOND Crass. 
Candidate’s Name and Age. 


Corbin, Arthur C. S. (25) ‘ 
Parrett, Jack (23) . 1. . «© 3: ¢ 
Jones, Herbert (27) ... . 
Cobb, Frederick H. (31) . . . 
Randell, George W. (37). 

Smith, Thomas (30) 


Kiddle, William (23) 


Gould, William H. (30) 
Newton, George (24) . . 
Kay, Thomas (40) . . . 
Johnston, Charles A. (25) 
James, Charles H, (20) 


Graham, Frederick (25) 
Pepper, Richard J. (19) 
Horsfall, Albert V. (—) 
Saunders, Fred G, (39) 
Collins, Edwin (27). . . 
M‘Quire, Oswald E. (35) . 
Glayzer, Hubert C. (29) 
Gibbins, Reginald E. (21) 
Chapman, William V. (29) 
Marshall, Cyril C. B. (—) 
Turner, Leonard C. (18) . 
King, William V. (19) . 
Dawling, Alfred R. (24) . 
Mann, William J. (18) ... 
Steer, John F. (26) . . . 
Harris, Edward S. (22) . 
Wright, Albert E. (21) . 
Fowler, Sidney G. (19) . 
Anderson, Thomas W. (21) 
Tutt, George T. (20) . . 
Chalk, Walter A. (26) . 
Lewis, Maximilian (26). 
Southwick, John (28) . 





Rowan, Thomas A., 12, Sinclair Street, Helens. 


Greig, John C., 94, North Frederick Street, 


M‘Dougall, William, 73, Wellshot Road, | 
Baker, William J., 48, Thanet Road, Mar. | 
Bointon, Ernest, 45, Candler Street, Scar- | 

GAS SUPPLY.—FINAL EXAMINATION. 


Melvin, Duncan D. (24) . . . : ; : 2 ; 


Bull, Frank H. C. (28) : ; Y ids caval ed 


Ogden, George (30) .. Naa ; : 4 : 


Examinatiou Centre. 


| Leeds 
, Do. 


| Edinburgh 


| Glasgow 


Margate 


| Eastbourne 


| Scarborough 


Centre. 


Liverpool 
L.C.C. Westminster 
Technical Inst. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Gt. Yarmouth 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Do. 

Do, 
Birmingham 
Do. 


Keighley 

Do. 

Do. 
Glasgow 

Do. 
Wellingborough 
Neath 
Warrington 
Manchester 


Centre, 





| Bournemouth 
| Blackburo 
Burnley 
Manchester 
Do. 
Do. 


; | L.C.C. Westminster 


Technical Inst. 
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_SEconD CrLass— (Continued). 


‘se ae § eee ee a Se We 6 ee eS oe eee 





Candidate’s Name and Age. Centre, 
sits S52 a I 
Wood, William S. (39). .-. . . . . . «| L.C.C, Westminster 
Choppen, William A. (40) . . . .... Technical Ins:, 
BR OE SAR CS) eae ee Do. 
Pin, Sens. (SOP... Ck ke Do. 
Jefferies, John: K: (31)... 228. eae ee ee, Do. 
pe ES See ORR Tee Do. 
Gardiner, Stanley F. (17). . . . . . . . | Great Yarmouth 
Henderson, William (24) . . . . . . . | Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Johnson, Ernest R. (33) . -.0 0-2-2... Do. 
PMCs, EOMCIEAME CMO) a, Do. 
Goldsmith, James H. (22). . . . . . . . Croydon 
ee eee. ce eee, ee ee eee 
Brown, James T. (19) Sai hk ees ST 
Bipnep, Caries FE. (25) ie nse gos dose Do. 
Hammersley, Frank N.(19) . . . . Ree Do. 
Moreton, Gordon L. (22) «4... 60.2 2 Do. 
Whitney, Albert A. (30) . . . . . . . . Doncaster 
Brogan, Richard (29) . ... .. . . . Bradford 
Cowley, lennera R. (23)... ...0.5 2. Do, 
OS eee erect Do, 
Bottomley, Harold (26) ..... . . . | Halifax 
SEIS, BOT 1s, (AD) ng ne, esep ye aii . 0s] Eee 
Simpson, Alwin G.(26) . . . . . °* . . | Edinburgh 
Phairn, William (25) . . . . . =. +... . | Glasgow 
en, WO Ss ck nw tee Do 


Edwards, Edward M. (21) ps 2. aia aa 
Warrington, Priestley (32) . . . . . . .. Huddersfield 
Beaumont, Arthur (19) . ° 


i ae fe: fee Oo. 
Greenwood, Irving (27) . . .. . . . .  Buroley 
eS a ee Do. 
AO, SURDOR CIN ce. 0 ogni) * 18) oo! Do. 


GAS FITTING.—FINAL EXAMINATION. | 


Name, oh eee —— 
Rendell, George Thomas .. . Ist. Bourne mouth 
Kiddle, William ...... 2nd. Do. 
Hill, Leonard Charles . .. . Ist. Do. 
Woodhall, Albert. . . ... 2nd, West Bromwich 
Skeggs, Arthur William. .... Ist, Rednill 
Bodsworth, Henry ..... Ist, Birmiogham 
Clamp, Percy Reginald. .. . Ist, Do. 
Gibson, James Henry ... . Ist. Do. 
Parshouse, Thomas . oe ol Ist. Do. 
Wickham, George Ferdinand. . Ist. Do. 
Salway, Bert . ge ae Spee Ist. Cardiff 
es ee eee Ist. Do. 
Steer, John Frederick ... . Ist. London, Westmins- 
| ter Tech, Inst. 
Markham, James... 08S Ist. Do. 
Young, Walter George... . Ist. Do. 
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A VISIT TO BECKTON. 


Oa the invitation of the Governor and Court of Directors of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, representatives of the scien- 
tific side of education at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London (including the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology) paid a visit to Beckton on Tuesday, the 15th inst. 

The guests assembled at the Beckton War Memorial, where 
they were welcomed by the Governor (Mr. D. Milne Watson) and 
Messrs. Hartley and Goulden (Directors), and proceeded to make 
a tour of the works accompanied by the Chief Engineer, Assis- 
tant General Manager and Secretary, Chief Gas Chemist, and 
Messrs. E. J. Hutchence, S. Hay, and W. G. Adam. After in- 
specting both piers, the party proceeded to No. z retort-house, and 
then to the oil-gas plant. 

At lunch the Governor, after proposing the toast of “ The 
King,” welcomed the guests to Beckton, and expressed the wish 
that, through their efforts, the union between science and in- 
dustry, especially the gas industry, might become even closer 
than it was already. Profs. Bone and Thorpe, both of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology, thanked the Governor 
and Directors for their kind hospitality, and for all they had seen. 

After lunch the party inspected the new workshops, and then 
paid a long detailed visit to the products works, They re- 
assembled for.tea at Beckton, when Prof. Smithells once more 
thanked the Governor and Directors for their kindness. - 

The names of the guests present were: Prof. C. F. Jenkins, 
C.B.E., M.A. (Professor of Engineering, Brazenose, Oxford) ; Dr. 
C. G. Douglas, C.M.G., F.R.S. (Natural Science, Oxford) ; Prof. 
J. F. Thorpe, C.B.E., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. (Organic Chemistry, 
Imperial College) ; Prof. W: A: Bone, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. (Chem- 
ical Technology, Imperial College); Prof. A. J. Allmand, M.C., 
D.Sc., F.1.C. (Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, Strand) ; 





Prof. A. Fowler, A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.S. (Astrophysics, !m-° 


perial College) ; Prof. A. Smithells, C.M.G., F.R.S., D.Se., F.1.C.5 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A. (Secretary of Appointments Board, 
University of London); and Capt. Davidson Pratt (Chemical 
Warfare Committee). ' 


Jun 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Misappropriation of Gas Profits. 


Sirn,—Manchester began it! And for a hundred years the hub of 
the Free Trade Movement pursued the anomalous folly of taxing the 
one trade of which, in its corporate capacity, it had the control. The 
tax ran to about £50,000 per annum for fifty years, and was a levy 
upon trade in its every aspect—labour, food, clothing, housing ; light, 
beat, and power ; sanitation, in all its beneficence; cleanliness, quiet, 
health, education, art, and zsthetics. And if the tax was upon all 
things estimable and desirable, it was perforce a premium upon things 
offensive. Why was it continued so long? Who wasto benefit? Who, 
but the property owner, who most distinctly benefited when he lived 
outside the noisy, smoky, sunless area, and burnt no gas! 

After a hundred years, however, light penetrated the Council; and 
acknowledging their past errors, they applied to Parliament to limit 
their power todo evil. But the propensity, ingrained by long indulgence, 
could not be cast off wholly and at once, and so, in answer totheir prayer, 
they were permitted to continue to sin—just a little. Why that little? 
If gas is the beneficent agent we believe it to be, why not give it full 
scope, and openly proclaim it to be to the pleasure and profit of every- 
body to reverse the policy of the past, and succour it out of the funds 
to which it has hitherto contributed? Instead of taxing it, let it be 
immune from tax; and instead of subsidizing rates at the cost of gas, 
reverse the process. Who then will suffer? The singular old gentle- 
man referred to above; and all the rest of the community will gain in 
many, many ways. The price of gas will be materially lowered, and 
alow price will beget a lower, and every reduction is’a milestone on 
the road to that idéal hive of industry in which there is no grime, and 
where the sun shines undimmed upon a healthy, happy populace. 

Of all the corporations, which wil! take the lead in this greatly- 
needed effort? Lady Godiva “took the tax away,” and built herself 
an everlasting name. I look to Coventry to do homage to her memory. 


Mavjield, Llandudno, July 26, 1924. Henry Woopatt. 


in 
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Carbonization of Coal in Bulk. (Becker Ovens.) 


Sir,—Mr. Marshall’s time-honoured joke about the “five legged 
rabbit ” was applied to figures presented either by the Tully Gas Plant 
Company or the Coalite people, or the amalgamation of the two—I 
am not quite sure which. But it seems that for super-efficiency the 
American Becker ovens run the above concerns very close. Just look 
at the figures published by Messrs. Woodall Duckham in your last 
number, and check them over by the following : 


Basis : 1 ton of dried coal containing 33°60 p.ct. volatile matter. 
Products obtained per ton of coal— 
(a) Coke 











, ele Leper retry e ne) ehhe «- ¢ « gprs Aone, 
Gas, 12,700 c.ft. of usual specific gravity coke- 
oven gas (0°35 whenair=1). . . . . . 0o'1620 ,, 
Tar, 11°5 gallons, specific gravity usually 1°2. . o'0620 ,, 
Light oil, 3°76 gallons, specific gravity usually 0'8 00135 ,, 
* Liquor, 28°2 gallons, specific gravity (say) 1 . . 0°1270 ,, 
eo 6, Se ss be, 8 soe 
Charge into ovens T*o000 ,, 
Surplus by Becker process . .. . . . « O*1220 


” 
: or Becker efficiency = 112°2 p.ct. 
* Liquor apparently made up from: Original moisture, 5 p.ct. ; combined 
water, about 8 p.ct. by weight. 
(b) Furnace coke. 
Volatile matter in 1 ton of dry coal . or ee 
Volatile matter in 0*7005 ton of coke, as pro- 
duced (0°67 p.ct.), pertonofcoal. . . 0'00461 ,, 
Volatile matter expelled from coal . 0°33139 ;, 
Theoretical coke quantity 1*0000 — 0°33139 = 0°66861 ton. 
Produced by Becker process (dry basis), 0°6894 ton. 
Super-efficiency by Becker process: 
0'6894 X 100 
0' 66861 


Now, these efficiencies are distinctly good, so good in fact that they 
ought to be brought to the notice of the various learned bodies set up 
tolook into the possibilities of coal saving and fuel economy in this and 
other countries, 

My wife, who is looking over my shoulder and holds the erroneous 
belief that she is married to a gas engineer, suddenly exclaims: “ Oh, 
a can’t you see that they are aerating the gas and watering the 

Aerating the gas and watering the cole ! ; 

Horrible thought, but women are always jumping to conclusions, 
and have not the real “ Becker ” sense of proportions. 


SIMPLE SIMON. 


0* 33600 tons. 


= 103 p.ct. 


July 24, 1924. 


_— 


Fireclay Retorts at Keighley. 


g been away during last week, I have only just noticed 
th ince Jobhnston’s letter upon this subject in your issue of the 
. inst. Mr. Johnston states that the retorts, which I said in the 
Sonica on Mr, Emery’s Institution paper were made of siliceous 
haerial, were actually made of fireclay without any addition of silica. 
rs the inaker of the retorts in question, Mr. Johnston is obviously 
‘amiliar vith their composition ; but in alluding to these retorts as 
siliceous” I did not necessarily mean that silica had been added to 
Feciay in the course of their manufacture. Retorts can surely be 

not bec as “ siliceous,” even if they are made ofa natural clay. Does 
the term “ siliceous ” merely indicate that the percentage of silica 


q 





Sir,—Havin 
Mr. H. J. C, 





in the clay is above a certain figure, without, however, exceeding 
g2 p.ct., above which the material is rightly termed “silica '’ ? 

Mr. Johnston, in a letter on the same subject to your contemporary 
the ‘‘Gas World,’’ stated that Mr, Emery refers to the Keighley re- 
torts as “moulded A4 siliceous retorts,’’ which indicates that Mr. 
Emery is also in doubt on the matter. At the works themselves 1 was 
certainly informed that the retorts were of ‘' siliceous” material, as I 
made a written note of it at the time, and have since referred to it. 

The question is, therefore, what is ‘‘ fireclay,’’ and what is ‘* silice- 
ous’’ material? In the Institution of Gas Engineers Standard Speci- 
fication for Refractory Materials for Gas-Works, it is stated that ma- 
terial containing from 80 to 92 p.ct. of silica is called ‘‘ siliceous.’’ I 
would, however, respectfully submit that the lower figure is too higb, 
as there is a good deal of refractory material with a lower content of 
silica than 80 p.ct. that bas the general characteristics of ‘‘ siliceous,” 
and not of ‘' fireclay,’’ material, and such material is therefore out of 
place if treated as ‘‘ fireclay.’’ 

In a paper which I read before the Ceramic Society at Bournemouth 
on ‘* The Use of Refractory Materials in Gas-Works,’’ in May, 1923, 
I ventured to express the opinion that there was great scope for semi- 
silica or siliceous material having a silica content varying from 76 to 
92 p.ct., and in the course of the discussion Mr. Johnston stated that 
‘‘in giving that wide scope of silica content from 76 to 92 p.ct., I think 
Mr. Gill bas acted very wisely.’’ From which remark | should 
assume Mr. Johnston considers that on general lines material coming 
within this range has similar characteristics. 

In my experience, I have noticed a marked difference between 
‘* fireclay ’’ and ‘' siliceous '’ retorts, the latter, if well made, remain- 
ing level and of good shape when worked at high temperatures, and 
as these particular retorts were undoubtedly giving excellent service, 
I, and possibly many others of your readers, would be interested if 
Mr. Johnston would follow up his previous letter and state the per- 
centage of silica in the retorts in question. G. M. Gitt. 


119, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1., 
July 23, 1924. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas Turbines.—No. 211,821. 
ErstE BrtINNER MASCHINEN Fasriks GESELLSCHAFT, Of Briinon. 
No. 15,919; June 19, 1923. Convention date, Feb. 23, 1923. 


This invention relates to high-pressure steam or gas turbines which 
are constructed as disc wheel turbines, and consists in that the guide 
wheels or nozzle diaphragms are arranged between the rotor wheels 
of the high-pressure turbine and fitted into one or more elastic sup- 
porting cylinders cast in one piece with the cylinder of the turbine. 
When the guide passages or nozzles are formed by separate blades 
arranged radially next to each other, the milled separate blades are 
fixed at one end to the guide wheels, and at the other end are fitted 
directly, without clearance and in a perfectly pressure-tight manner, 
in the supporting cylinders, but in such a way as to be capable of being 
removed. 











Gas Turbines.—No, 215,295. 
Erste BriNNER MASCHINEN Fasriks GESELLSCHAFT, Of Briinn, 
No. 15,921; June 19, 1923. Convention date, May 5, 1923. 


In the known types of steam or gas turbines having a horizontally 
divided casing the pressure of the driving fluid performing work in the 
turbine has the tendency to force axial connecting flanges apart and to 
cause them to gape and become leaky. The object of this invention 
is to neutralize this effect of the internal pressure and to utilize it for 
rendering the joints tight. Thisis effected by the turbine casing being 
divided at right angles to its axis, and by that part of the casing which 
is under higher internal pressure,being undivided axially, and that 
part under lower internal pressure being divided axially, The internal 
parts, which are also axially divided, are connected only to the rear 
part of the casing, in such a manner that the pressure exerted by the 
driving fluid on the axially divided parts in the direction at right angles 
is greater towards the axis than in the opposite direction. Conse- 
quently the axial joints are made tight by internal pressure. The 
high-pressure part of the turbine casing is made preferably of wrought 
iron, and the low-pressure part of cast iron, 


Manufacture of Coal Gas.—No. 217,969. 
ASHLEY, J. T., of Bath, and ALDRIDGE AND Ranken, Ltp., of London 
No. 7865 ; March 19, 1923. 


This invention relates to apparatus for the manufacture of coal gas 
in which the gas passes from a group of retoris through valve-con- 
trolled branch connections into a stand pipe down which ammoniacal 
liquor descends in aspray. The objects of the invention are to pro- 
vide an improved arrangement of valve in the stand pipe, and to enable 
the spraying apparatus to be kept in good working order. A further 
object is to provide a ready means for isolating the gas and foul mains 
from a stand pipe when required. A disc valve, which is pivotally 
mounted inside the standpipe on the upper end of a rocking arm 
operated from the outside, and moved into the closed position against 
a vertical seating, is provided with means whereby it is kept in a ver- 
tical position when open, so that there is no tendency to deflect the 
falling liquor into the retort through the connecting branch. The 
spray nozzle is arranged to project into the side or top of the stand- 
pipe. On the outer end of the spray case is mounted a cock for testing 
whether liquor is present. In thecock plug is formed a passage which 
is in line with the axis of the nozzle when the cock is open, and 
enables a cleaning rod to be inserted. When it is desired to isolate 





the gas and foul mains from any particular pipe, or to separate one 
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portion of a pipe or vessel from another, provision is made for the 
ready insertion or removal of a metal or other disc adapted to be 
secured by bolts between two flanges on adjacent pipe sections. 


Analysis of Coal.—No. 217,828. 
ALEXANDER, R., of Greenwich. 
No. 26,866; Oct. 26, 1923, 


The invention comprises the combination of a crucible adapted to 
contain a relatively large sample—for example, 1 lb.—of coal, a gas 
furnace provided with one or more burners for heating the crucible, 
and a counterbalanced beam for weighing the crucible; the latter 
being provided with acover. The apparatus is for the determination 
of moisture, volatile matter, and ash for practical purposes by un- 
trained assistants. 


Gas Burners.—No. 218,022. 
CavupDWELL, F,, and Betton, C. M. D., both of Shrewsbury. 
No, 9210; April 4, 1923. 


The object of this invention is the construction of a burner wherein 
complete combustion is more efficiently obtained than hitherto. In 
lieu of the gas passing to the mixing tube through a single opening 
controlled by a single pointed or needle valve, the gas passes to the 
mixing tube through a number of openings which can be regulated to 
control the quantity of gas passing into the bunsen tube. For this 
purpose a number of grooves are formed on the outer surface of a 
valve member, the grooves being of a greater cross-sectional area at 
the outer end of the valve, and diminishing to the inner end of the 
valve. This valve is slidably mounted in an opening, and when moved 
fully down entirely cuts off the gas, and when moved in the other 
direction opens, and variably controls the gas passing through the 
openings. A number of jets of gas thus enter the mixing chamber, 
which is of such a size and has air holes of such an area that the re- 
quired quantity of air is taken up by the gas jets in accordance with 
the volume of gas passing into the mixing chamber. The air inlet 
holes in the latter are comparatively large, and allow air to pass into 
the mixing tube freely and without causing localized currents. In the 
— of an inverted burner, the mixing tube is connected to a super- 

eater, 





Removing Carbon Disulphide.—No. 218,053. 


SoutH Merropouitan Gas Company, Evans, E. V., ana STAnigER, H. 
all of London. 


No. 11,526; April 28, 1923. 


Gases containing hydrogen, such as coal gas, can be purified from 
carbon disulphide by passing the gas over a metal catalyst, particu- 
larly a nickel catalyst, heated to a suitable temperature. The catalyst 
remains active for a considerable time, but ultimately ceases to be 
effective on account of the deposition of carbon upon its surface. The 
deposit of carbon must be removed from time to time by a process of 
combustion in situ. A large proportion of this carbon, in the case of 
coal gas, is derived from the thermal decomposition of carbon com- 
pounds other than carbon disulphide. 

According to the present invention, the process is conducted with a 
nickel catalyst mixed with a suitable proportion (from 10 to 30 p.ct 
of one or more metallic oxides that increase the activity of the meta 
in promoting the reaction between hydrogen and carbon disulphide, 
preferably an oxide of thorium, chromium, beryllium, or aluminium. 
For example, at 400° C, a mixture of nickel and thoria containing about 
39 p.ct. of the latter is capable in a given time of freeing from carbon 
disulphide nearly three times the volume of gas that can be dealt with 
by the same amount of nickel used alone. It is also possible, by using 
this more active catalyst, to work at a lower temperature than is prac- 
ticable in absence of the oxide. A reduction in the working tempera- 
ture of the order of 50°C. can be effected without diminishing the 
efficiency of the purification. An advantage of such a reduction in 
temperature is that decomposition of carbon compounds other than 
CS, is diminished, and consequently there is a smaller deposition of 
carbon on the catalyst, and the necessity for aeration is less frequent. 

As an example, a convenient method of preparing an active nickel- 
thoria catalyst is given: A quantity of broken pumice is thoroughly 
washed with hot dilute hydrochloric acid and finally with water, and 
is dried and impregnated with a solution of 70 p.ct. strength of a mix- 
ture of 90 parts by weight of nickel nitrate, Ni(NO,;).6H.O, and 10 
parts by weight of thorium nitrate, Th(NO;),12H,O. The pumice is 
then removed and, after draining away the surplus solution, is dried 
and heated at a temperature of 450°C. or thereabouts, until there is 
no further evolution of nitrous fumes, The catalyst is then reduced 
at about 350°C. in a stream of purified coal gas or other gas rich in 
hydrogen, A pumice containing 10 to 15 p.ct. of nickel and 2 to 3 p.ct. 
of thoria is thus obtained. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “Official Journal” Yor July 23.] 
Nos, 16,806 to 17,367. 


AKTIEBOLAGET ARCA REGULATORER.—“ Regulating devices.” No. 
16,894. 
Born, G. J. J.— Production of gas and/or vapour from hydrocar- 





bons.” No. 16,968. 
British Arca Recutators, Ltp.—See Aktiebolaget Arca Regula- 
torer. No. 16,894. 


Cooxe, A. G.—“ Stuffing-boxes for gas-meters, &c.” No. 17,036. 
Fiec, T.— Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 17,127. 
Kénic, G.—* Recording heat value of gas mixtures.” 
Mappison, S.— Gas taps, &c.” No. 17,219. 
Puituips, B. C.—See Cooke, A. G. No, 17,036. 
Regs, S. J.—See Figg, T. No. 17,127. 


No. 16,853. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Companies Amendment (Co-partnership) Bill: Read the third time, 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Rotherham Corporation Bill: Reported, with amendments. 


Gas Regulation Act: 

Last Thursday, on the motion of Lord Muir Mackenzie, tb- draft 
Special Orders proposed to be made by the Board of Trade under 
section 10 of the Act were approved. The applications related to the 
Emsworth Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., Reading Gas Company, 
South Bank and Normanby Gaslight and Coke Company, Lt¢., and 
the Watford Gas and Coke Company. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The Bedwelty Urban District Council have withdrawn their petition 
against the Rhymney and Aber Gas Bill. 


Pinner Gas Special Order. 

A Statement of Objection to the Pinaer Special Order has been 
deposited with the Board of Trade by the London, Midland, and 
Scottish Railway Company, the Great Western and Great Central 
Joint Committee, the Metropolitan and Great Central Joint Committee, 
and the Metropolitan Railway Company. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the Select Committee appointed to consider the Order. 


Gas Regulation Act. 

Copies were presented of drafts of Special Orders proposed to be 
made by the Board of Trade under section 10 of the Act, on the appli- 
cation of the Brighouse Corporation, Chertsey Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany, Ltd , King’s Lynn Gas Company, Middlesbrough Corporation, 
Oxford Gaslight and Coke Company, Ltd., Sandwich Corporation, 
Settle Gas Company, Ltd., Sheffield Gas Company, Uttoxeter Gas- 
Works, Ltd., and the Wirksworth Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Ltd. 


Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920. 
Copies were presented of reports on applications by the Solihull 
Gas Company and the Wells Gaslight Company to the Board of 
Trade under the Act. 


Manchester Corporation. Bill. 

This Bill has been considered during the last week by Section A of 
the Local Legislation Committee of the House of Commons (presided 
over by Sir Thomas Robinson). It contains only one clause dealing 
with the gas undertaking of the Corporation (see the ‘t Journav”’ for 
May 28, p. 608), and no alteration has been made since the Bill left the 
House of Lords. It provides for a revision of the area of supply. 


Rotherham Corporation Bill. 

The Bill of the Rotherham Corporation was before the Unopposed 
Committee of the House of Lords (presided over by the Lord Chair- 
man, the Earl of Donoughmore) on Tuesday, July 22. There are 
included in the Bill a few clauses dealing with the gas undertaking (see 
the ‘* JournaL"’ for June 4, p. 690), and there is one alteration since 
the Bill left the House of Commons. One clause provides that the 
power to enter premises and remove pipes, meters, fittings, and appa- 
ratus, conferred upon the Corporation by section 22 of the Gas- Works 
Clauses Act, 1871, shall extend to cases in which any person entering 
into occupation of premises previously supplied with gas does not re- 
quire to take a supply from the Corporation or to hire apparatus, &c., 
belonging to them. When the Bill was in the House of Commons, a 
sub-clause to impose penalties on persons obstructing the entry of the 
Corporation for the purpose of removing fittings was asked for, but 
was struck out of the Bill. This power has been obtained, however, 
in the House of Lords, and a sub-clause is added, providing that avy 
person having control of the premises which the Corporation are 
authorized by the Gas- Works Clauses Act of 1871 or this Act to enter, 
who does not permit such entry, shall be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £5, and to a daily penalty not exceeding 40s. 


i 





HASTINGS CORPORATION BILL. 


Gas Company’s Objection to Rated-Alded Electricity Supply. 

The Omnibus Bill promoted by the Hastings Corporation contains 
clauses dealing with the municipal electricity undertaking. The 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company object to certain of these 
clauses, the polnt at issue being that, whereas past deficiencies result 
ing from the working of the undertaking have been met out of ite rates, 
the present proposals would relieve the Corporation of the necessily 
for paying back the amounts taken from the rates—in fact, it was coD- 
tended that it would be illegal to do so. The matter was foug!' out in 
the Lords when the Bill was before that House (see “ JouRNAL - 
April 16, p. 187). The Gas Company’s application then failed, a0 
when the Bill reached Section B. of the Local Legislation Cemmittee 
of the House of Commons, on Tuesday last, the Company again 
appeared. _ 

The Corporation were represented by Mr. W. J. Jzzves, K ©., and 
Mr. Rowanp Harker; and the Gas Company, by Sir Harry 
CourtHore-Mounrog, K.C. 3 ’ 

Mr. Harker, opening the case for the Corporation, said the Cum 
pany had a /ocus standi in respect of only two clauses. The first . 
these provided that all.moneys received by the Corporation 10 — 
of the electricity undertaking should be carried to the ee 
fund, and all payments in respect of the uodertaking should De P 
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out of thatfund. The other clause concerned the reserve fund. It 
proposed to authorize the Corporation to maintain a reserve fund 
by setting aside an amount each year up to 4 p.ct. of the aggregate 
capital expenditure, the total amount of the fund not to exceed 10 p.ct. 
of the aggregate capital expenditure. The fund was to be applicahle 
to meeting any deficiency on the undertaking, or any extraordinary 
claim or demand, or for payment of the cost of renewing, improving, 
or extending any part of the works. This matter had been gone into 
by the Local Legislation Committee last session in connection with the 
Torquay Corporation Bill, and the clause providing for the payment 
of money into the borough fund and taking money out of that fund to 
meet expenses was word for word the same as in the Torquay Act. 
The clause relating to the reserve fund, however, differed from the 
clause in the Torquay Act. In that case the Committee had approved 
of the principle that a reserve fund could be built up, if the local 
authority thought it necessary, out of rates; but the clause in the 
present Bill had been amended to provide that the Hastings Corpora- 
tion could only build up the reserve fund out of the profits of the un- 
dertaking. He mentioned this particularly, because one of the griev- 
ances which the Company thought they had in the other House was 
that the Corporation might, by levying a rate in aid of the electricity 
undertaking, build up a reserve fund at the expense of the Company, 
as ratepayers, and also as competitors. The real point, he gathered, 
was whether the Corporation were to be entitled to retain the power 
they had had since 1898 to charge any deficiency which might arise, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, in connection with the electricity 
undertaking, upon the rates. He admitted that there had been defi- 
siencies on the undertaking, which had had to be charged on the rates ; 
but Hastings was not alone in this. At present, however, they were 
making a profit. He did not know if the Company would say that profits 
should not be allocated to rates; perhaps they were in a more quixotic 
mood than when they were in the other House. The Corporation were 
not seeking any real alteration in their existing powers. As to defici- 
encies, they merely asked that they should have the right to charge 
deficiencies to the borough fund, instead of to the general district fund, 
and that was purely a matter of machinery. If there were any sur- 
plas, it would remain in the borough fund, and there was no sub- 
stantial difference between that provision and the provisions of the 
Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, and subsequent Amending Acts. 
The present Bill provided that the undertaking should be subject to 
the general law, and that so mach of their Provisional Order of 1898 
(under which they were now working) as was inconsistent with the 
general law should be repealed. The Corporation were in a better 
position than when before the House of Lords, in that they had the 
complete accounts for the year to March 31, 1924, which showed a net 
profit on the undertaking of over £12,000. 

Sir Harry CourtHope-Monrok offered his congratulations, but said 
his concern was that the money was not spirited away. 

Mr. Harker handed in a table dealing with the working results of 
the electricity undertaking since it was taken over by the Corpora- 
tion in 1898, the deficiency raised by rate, and the transfer in aid of 
rates. From this it was seen that from 1898 to 1911 there were net 
profits in four years, and net deficiencies in each of the remaining nine 
years, and in six of those years deficiencies had been met by the rates. 
In 1912, however, a profit had been made, and this state of affairs was 
continued until 1916, when war conditions resulted in a further period 
of loss; the total loss during the period 1916-19 amounting to more 
than £20,000. In 1920 there was a profit, in 1921 a small loss, and since 
then there had been substantial profits, which amounted, on March 31, 
1924, to £12,045. The table showed a profit during the whole period 
of £35,313, against a loss of £39,831, the total deficiency to March, 

1924, therefore, being £4518. The deficiency raised by rate was 
£35,232, of which, during the last three years, {4140 had been repaid, 
leaving the net amount raised by rate at £31,092. The reserve fund 
was {20,000, and the balance of unappropriated profit £6663, making 
the total reserve at March, 1924, £26,663. The position, said Counsel, 
was that the reserve fund, as it existed to-day, was substantially money 
which had been taken from the rates. This situation, which was ob- 
jected to as being bad finance, could not occur again in the future, be- 
cause they could not make any contribution to the reserve fund, if the 
present Bill were passed, unless a profit were made. 

Questions were raised by members of the Committee as to the bal- 
aace of unappropriated profit. It was pointed out that, under existing 
provisions, profits must go to reserve or to relief of the rates, and tbat 
itwas a little irregular that profits in respect of the last two financial 
years had not yet been appropriated. Counsel, however, replied that the 
amount was substantially in respect of the year 1923-24, and steps were 
being taken to deal with it as set out by the Statutes. 

tr. HarKER, dealing with the petition, pointed to a submission by 
the Company that the result of the working of the electricity undertak- 
ing was not such as to warrant any further powers being conferred upon 
the Corporation, unless proper provisions for the protection of rate- 
payers who were not consumers of electricity were inserted in the Bill. 
He believed the contribution of the Gas Company towards the amount 
‘svied in respect of the electricity undertaking was not more than £26 
‘0 dhy year. The real point was that the Company wished to keep up 
the price of electricity. 

The petition also pointed out that the Company were in a different 
position from that of other ratepayers, inasmuch as they were not 
— to vote at meetings of ratepayers held in pursuance of the 

Oroug! Funds Act to approve the promotion of the Bill. Further, it 
Was contended that a municipal public utility enterprise should be 
self-cor tained and self-supporting, and that the merging of receipts 
and ex: -aditure in the borough fund removed the stimulus for making 
_ an saterprise self-supporting. The present deficiency was mainly 
ras to ius fact that the charges made to consumers were not sufficient 

© mee: manufacturing costs and the interest and sinking fund charges, 
= » having regard to the fact that a new electrical station was being 
, ected. which would involve a further large capital expendituré, and 

urther Leavy annual interest and sinking fund charges, the Com- 
Pany viewed with alarm the proposal to make good deficiencies out of 
an “Qey had no opportunity of making effective representations to 

~leciricity Commissioners on any application made by the Cor- 
Poratior: for powers to borrow further money. The Commissioners 





































































were not concerned with the ratepayers’ interests. As to the power 
sought to apply the reserve fund to renewing, improving, or extending 
the works, it was pointed out that the Corporation had materially ex- 
tended their works to a capacity far in excess of the requirements of 
the borough. and it was believed for the purpose, inter alia, of supply- 
ing in bulk to Bexhill. Strong protest was made against diversion of 
moneys which, it was directed, should be employed for the benefit of 
ratepayers within the borough, for the benefit of consumers of elec- 
tricity outside the borough. The clause referring to the reserve 
fund was regarded as unnecessary, inasmuch as it was already pro- 
vided for by the Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, and the petitioners 
asked for the insertion of a clause to limit the resort which might be 
made to the rates, as well as the amendment of the clauses to which 
objection was taken, to make them consistent with the General Act. 
Mr. Harker, dealing with the extension of the electricity works, 
said that a further deficiency had been budgeted for next year in 
respect of the undertaking. The generating station was being recon- 
structed, and up-to-date plant was being installed to replace the ex- 
isting plant, which was more or less obsolete. There was bound to be 
a transition period while changing over from the old to the new plant, 
and before the full load could be placed on the new station, and a loss 
was budgeted for during that period. He would undertake, however, 
as he had done in the other House, that this loss would not be 
charged to the rates. It would be only temporary. The petitioners 
were safeguarded against contributing to the rates for the purpose of 
enabling the Corporation to supply in bulk, As to the suggestion by 
the Company that there should be inserted in the Bill the well-known 
Winchester Clause, which, in effect, limited the resort which might 
be had to the rates, Counsel said that since 1914 the Board of Trade, 
and later the Electricity Commissioners, had consistently refused to 
insert itin Provisional or Special Orders made under the Electric 
Lighting Acts. The last attempt made to insert the clause was 
in the case of the Worthing Corporation Act of 1922, where the 
Worthing Gas Company had asked for it, but Parliament had refused 
to insert it. 

Mr. Arthur Collins said the capital expenditure outstanding on 
March 31, 1924, was £170,000, and the expenditure on capital account 
was approximately £360,000, so that a considerable amount bad been 
wiped off. He expressed the view that, had there been no war, the 
undertaking would since 1912 have been a constant and substantial 
source of profit to the Corporation. In the last two years it was in an 
uncommonly good position. 

In cross-examination, Sir Harry CourTHorpE-MuNnRoE made the 
point that when the clauses objected to in this case were inserted in 
the Torquay Bill there was no objection by anybody. Dealing with 
the insertion of the Winchester Clause, previously termed the Ber- 
mondsey and the Northumberland Clause, this, in one form or 
another, said Sir Harry, had been inserted in 42 cases between 1902 
and 1914. Since the war the only case fought had been that of the 
Worthing Corporation. 

Re-examined, witness said that in the Torquay case the Committee 
had considered very closely the clauses now objected to, because they 
were questioned by Ministerial Departments, and particular attention 
was paid to the supply of gas in Torquay, where a Company operated 
in the greater part of the borough. Of the £31,000 which had been 
taken from the rates in Hastings, the Gas Company had borne an 
average of about £6 per annum. 

Mr. G. R. Butterworth (Borough Treasurer, Hastings) handed in a 
table showing the charges made for electricity by the Corporation from 
1914 to the present time. Taking general lighting as an example, he 
said the charges were raised in 1916, 1917, and 1920, and were reduced 
in October, 1922. The present charges for general lighting were 6d. 
per unit up to the first 4000 units, as against 64d. pre-war. The price 
for units consumed over 4000 was 54d. It was the policy to make the 
undertaking self-supporting. As tothe period during which losses were 
incurred, he-said the deficiencies between 1900 and 1903 were due to 
the introduction of the metal filament lamp. The next period of loss 
was between 1908 and 1911, due to an exceptional period of depression 
in Hastings; and the third period of loss, from 1916 to 1919, was owing 
to the war. Therefore, they were all exceptional periods, and were met 
as speedily as possible by the Corporation. As to the deficiency antici- 
pated during the transition from one generating station to another, this 
had been estimated previously at £7000, but he was now satisfied that 
it would be only £3000. This was the reason why the unappropriated 
profits had not been disbursed. If they transferred the whole of the 
profits of 1923 and 1924 to relief of the rates, it would cause a great dis- 
turbance in the rates, and there would be no justification for such a 
course financially. The Corporation were at present relieving rates at 
about £2000 per annum, with a view to paying back the whole amount 
taken from the rates in the past. 

Cross-examining, Sir Harry CourTHOPE-MunrRoE made the point 
that the Corporation sought to establish a different form of reserve 
fund from that which they were at present authorized to build up, and 
said that the reserve fund it was proposed to establish could be applied 
to the extension of works. 

Witness remarked that this was a matter of degree, as the reserve 
fund was limited to £35,000. 

Mr. Harker interpolated that the Corporation were not allowed to 
extend works without authority from the Electricity Commissioners, 
and it had been held recently in the High Court that the placing of a 
new generating set into an existing building was an extension of the 
generating station, which could only be done by the consent of the 
Commissioners. 

Asked by a member of the Committee if electricity for street lighting, 
which had been supplied at 2°38d. per unit since 1914, gave the Cor- 
poration a profit, witness said it did not involve loss. They were sup- 
plying under a contract terminable. at any time, and were supplying for 
street lighting as cheaply as, if not cheaper than, the Gas Company 
could furnish gas. Part of the lighting was done by electricity, and 
part by gas. The price of gas was still considerably above the pre- 
war price, whereas, for géneral lighting, electricity was cheaper than 
before the war. 

Sir Harry CourtHore-Munroe then addressed the Committee on 








behalf of the Company. Regarding the reserve fund, it appeared to 
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him that one clause in the Bill purported to bring into operation the 
provisions of the Electric Lighting Clauses Act, 1899, and the other 
clause apparently proposed to wipe it out again. He foresaw great 


difficulty in deciding which clause was operative. Under the 
General Act, the reserve fund must be raised ex-profits, and those 
profits would ultimately find their way back in aid of the rates. 
But the effect of the clause asked for in the present Bill, which might 
have been put into the Torquay Bill last year, when there was no 
. Opposition ad hoc, was to alter the general legislation of the land. 

The present proposal was an insidious attempt to get rid of the effect 
of the scheme laid down by Parliament in 1899, when they allowed a 
certain class of competition by municipalities with other traders, on a 
distinct understanding. The Corporation had had £31,000 from the 
rates; but in the last year or two they had turned the corner, and 
were now making substantial profits. Under the general law this 
should ge to the reserve fund, and the consequence was that the 
surplus would eventually be applied to relief of the rates. But the 
Corporation did not propose to put the surplus of the last year or two 
to the reserve fund so that the ratepayers should receive some of their 
money back. They were going to create a brand new reserve fund, 
and, had he not come on the scene on behalf of the Company, they 
would have built up a reserve fund ¢% rates, and not ex profits, and 
would have made provision to prevent any portion of it going back in 
aid of the rates. His first objection, that the fund would be raised ex 
rates, had been conceded; but the second point was still in the air, 
and he wanted the money available to be paid back to those who had 
provided it in the past. They could spend the whole of the reserve on 
extensions, without paying back one penny of the £31,000 taken from 
the rates. The General Act of 1899 provided for the allocation of the 
moneys received in respect of the undertaking. After paying expenses, 
and interest and sinking fund charges, the remainder was to be applied 
to a reserve fund, and the net annual surplus was to go to the credit of 
the local rates, or to the improvement of the district, or the reduction 
of the price of electricity. It was wrong tore-cast the Act of 1899 in re- 
spect of only one undertaking, and to pass the present proposals would 
mean altering absolutely the terms on which the competition of.muni- 
cipal authorities with trading companies was allowed by Parliament. 
Actually, under the present proposals, it would be illegal to pay back 
to the ratepayers any part of their profits on the undertaking. He had 
no objection to the proposal to place the Corporation under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1899, instead of under their original Order of 1898, 
but he objected to amending the General Act bit by bit. If this were 
done, the same thing would be asked for in future Bills, and gradu- 
ally the general law would be eaten away. As to paying moneys into 
the borough fund, and taking moneys out of that fund to meet the ex- 
penses of the undertaking, he objected to throwing all the money into 
a hat and pooling it. It was dead against the law as it stood at present. 
If the Committee still saw grounds for inserting the new-fangled clause 
dealing with the reserve fund, he would be content if a clause were 
also inserted providing that, if the charges for electricity were not 
sufficient in any year to pay the cost of working, then they should be 
increased. ~ 7 

Sir CHARLES WILson (a member of the Committee), dealing with 
Sir Harry’s argument that none of the money borrowed from the rates 
could be paid back if the proposals in the Bill were approved, pointed 
out that the limit of the reserve fund was £35,000, and that after that 
limit had been reached the whole of the remaining profits would go to 
relief of the rates. 

Sir Harry CourtHore-Mouwnrokr said his point was that, the moment 
there was likely to be an overflow, the Corporation could spend the 
money on extending the works, under the ample powers they were 
seeking. 

Asked by Sir Joseph Nall if he objected to the Corporation extending 
the undertaking out of profits, Sir Harry said that, until they paid 
their debts, he did. 

Sir JostrnH NALt inquired how Sir Harry would reconcile his point 
of view with the principle adhered to by the Local Legislation Com- 
mittee in connection with public utility undertakings in the last year 
or two—namely, that neither profit nor loss should go to or from the 
rates, 

Sir Harry CourTHOPE-MounroE entirely agreed with this policy, 
when they were making a fresh start; but here there was £31,000 
outstanding. r 

Mr. Harker briefly replied on the points of law raised by Sir 
Harry, who, he said, had misconceived the effect of the clause pro- 
viding for the payment of revenue into the borough fund and the 
charging of expenses to that fund. If there were profits, they went 
into the borough fund, and were there for the benefit of the rate- 
payers. Then the Corporation had to deal with it as a matter of ac- 
counting. It seemed to have escaped entirely the observation of the 
Company that the creation of a reserve fund by the Corporation was 
entirely a matter of discretion. They were entitled, before putting 
one penny to the reserve fund, under the General Act, to do the 
very things which the Company complained of. If no reserve fund 
were built up, there would be a net surplus, which would go to the 
credit of the local rates, or be used for the general improvement of the 
district. The Bill did not alter this situation one iota; the borough 
fund was merely substituted for the general district fund. Assuming 
the Corporation did place a certain sum to reserve, they could, if 
they thought fit, treat the balance as a net surplus, which they could 
pay to the rates or use for the improvement of the district. This 
was his answer to the suggestion that the Corporation could not legally 
pay back to the ratepayers the meney which the ratepayers had already 
contributed. 

After deliberating in private, the Committee decided that the clauses 
should stand, with the amendment already indicated in the clause 
dealing with the reserve fund—viz., that it can only be built up out of 
profits, and not by calling on the rates. 


— 
— 





Cardenden Gas Company.—The accounts for the year ended 
May 31 show a profit (together with the balance carried forward) of 
£2643. Adividend at the rate of 7} p.ct., free of income-tax, was paid, 
and {1000 placed to the reserve fund. 











MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


L.C.C. AND THE SALE OF COKE. 





The Question of Moisture. 


The Public Control Committee of the London County Council, who 
have had under consideration from time to time cases in which the 


existence of serious short weight in deliveries of coke has been estab. 
lished, but in which they have been advised that no effective legal 
action was possible under the existing law, some time back submitted 
a report in which they recommended that: “In view of the unsatis. 
factory conditions prevailing in connection with the jsale of coke ip 
London, the Council are of opinion that legislation should forihwith 
be initiated by H.M. Government to provide that all coke should be 
sold by weight.” 

When the report came before the Council last May, Mr. Johnson 
suggested the addition to the recommendation of the words “ and that 
a standard of dryness be prescribed,” and Mr, Jacobs (the Chairman of 
the Committee) agreed to let the whole report stand over pending con. 
sideration by the Committee of Mr. Johnson’s suggestion. At last 
week’s meeting of the Council, the Committee again presented their 
report [see “JouRNAL” or May 21, p. 544], with additions on the 
subject of moisture. 

They say that in connection with their consideration of the matter, 
a deputation from the Society of Coal Merchants attended before them 
on June 27. The deputation stated that they welcomed a proposal to 
regulate the sale of coke by weight, but were of opinion that in certain 
circumstances difficulties might be experienced by merchants. Coal 
merchants purchase coke from two sources—London gas-works and 
sources beyond London. Coke coming into London from the pro- 
vinces is delivered into coal depots at railway sidings and weighed by 
the coal merchants’ own servants for delivery to customers. Coke 
purchased from London gas companies is in the main weighed for de- 
livery to customers at the gas-works by servants of the gas companies, 
and the servants of the coal merchants do not interfere in such weigh- 
ing. The deputation felt that coal merchants should be safeguarded 
against risk of deficiency in weighings by gas companies’ servants. Due 
regard, say the Committee, will, of course, be paid to this representa- 
tion, but they have no doubt that it will be an easy matter for the 
merchants and gas companies to come to a satisfactory working 
arrangement whereby the former will be satisfied that these weighings 
will be as reliable as those carried out at coal merchants’ depots. It 
frequently happens in the coal trade that one merchant delivers to an 
order obtained by another merchant. 

It has been suggested that, if coke is sold by weight, it is likely to be 
watered, with a view fraudulently to increase its weight. The Com- 
mittee accordingly discussed this question with the deputation. They 
point out that, as coke is drawn from the retorts, it is immersed in 
water to cool it and stop combustion. Evaporation of the water takes 
place freely, and as a rule only cooled coke is sold at the gas-works. 
Occasionally, when there is a great demand, coke is sold while still 
warm, and water is copiously poured over the containing sacks to pre- 
vent them from igniting. In these cases some allowance is made for 
this watering of the coke as it is being weighed up. The deputation 
informed them that coke immersed in water has been found to absorb 
up to 15 p.ct. ofits weight, but some of the water rapidly drains away, 
while most of the remainder gradually evaporates. It is, the Com- 
mittee go on to say, obvious that large quantities of coke in the mass 
cannot easily be immersed in water, so that a fraudulent watering of 
coke must be done by some less drastic means, and, to be effective, it 
must be done immediately before the weighing, and be followed by 
early delivery. The deputation stated that, even if a certain class of 
small trader were disposed to act fraudulently by watering coke, experi- 
ments have shown that the increase in weight of one pailful (7 lbs.) 
would only be 4 lb., even assuming that the sale took place within 
twenty minutes of watering. 

The Committee are of opinion that the risk of such fraudulent prac- 
tices has probably been exaggerated, and that, in any case, the disad- 
vantages of not selling by weight are far greater. In order, however, 
to guard against the possibility of unscrupulous traders seeking to ex- 
ploit the poor, they suggest that it should be made an offence to water 
coke with a view fraudulently to increasing its weight. They are ad- 
vised that it would be possible to ascertain whether or not this bas 
been done by examining the containing sack. With regard to the 
effect of rain upon coke, experiment shows that to add 1 Ib. to the 
weight of a sack containing 1 cwt. of coke conveyed on a van would 
require about 1} hours of ordinary steady rain. The Medical Officer of 

Health arranged for the Chemist to make a series of experiments to 
test the amount of moisture in coke, its capacity to absorb moisture, 
and the extent to which in dry atmosphere moisture can be evaporated. 
His conclusions are not inconsistent with the statements made by the 
deputation and set out above. 

he report concludes with a repetition of the previous recommenda- 
tion, quoted in the opening paragraph of this article, with the addi- 
tion of the following words—“ and that it should be made an offence 
to water coke with a view fraudulently to increasing its weight.’’ 


When the Council met on Tuesday of last week, under the Chait- 
manship of Mr. J. Herbert Hunter, the report was received and 
adopted without discussion. 


—e 
all 


Public Lighting in the City of London.—At the last meeting of the 
Court of Common Council ofthe Corporation of the City of London; 
the Streets Committee reported relative to the allowance made to the 
City of London Electric Lighting Company on the pre-war public 
lighting contracts. They recommended that this Company be give? 
the same proportionate allowance as the Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany, whose percentage increase over the pre-war rates is reduced by 
10 points for every penny reduction in the price of gas per ther™. 
The recommendation was carried. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Annual Lunch and Flower Show. 

The happy relations existing between the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and their employees was once again marked by the annual lun- 
cheon given by the Board of Directors on Saturday, the 19th inst. 
The guests, who numbered -some 550, included members of the Co- 
Partnership Committee, of the Works Committees at the various 
stations, and the various Committees of the Sports Association. Last, 
put not least, came the workmen of the Company recently pensioned, 
and seven workmen who were to receive awards for long service. 
The luncheon took place at the Company’s Sports Ground at East 
Ham, and was enlivened by the Band of the 12th Battalion of the 
London Regiment (the Rangers), of which the Governor is Honorary 
Colonel, conducted by Alex. E. Benson Ansley. The Governor re- 
ceived the guests, and an excellent luncheon was served by the Com- 
pany’s Catering Department. 

After honouring the usual Loyal Toasts, the Governor presented the 
seven workmen whose service with the Company varied from 47 to 50 

ears with clocks or watches and a sum of money. In one case the 
grandfather, father, brother, and two sons of the recipient had been, 
or were still, in the Company’s service, the total number of years’ 
service among the six being 230 years. 

The Governor expressed the gratification of the Board of Directors 
at this annual opportunity of meeting the representatives of the Com- 
pany’s vast body of employees, and expressed his conviction that the 
happiness of the workman was one of the most important factors in 
making him efficient. 

Three co-partners and a representative of the men recently pen- 
sioned replied, and conveyed the thanks of those present to the 
Governor and Board of Directors for maintaining this annual gather- 
ing, which was doing so much to cement the existing good relations 
between the Company and their employees. 

After lunch, the ground was thrown open to employees of the Com- 
pany acd their wives and families, and a varied entertainment in the 
way of cricket, tennis, golf, and bowls—not forgetting the annual 

flower show—was provided for the guests. 

Upwards of 12,000 responded to the Directors’ invitation for the 
afternoon, and were enteriained at tea. ‘ 


<i 


THE PRODUCTION OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE IN 1923. 





The recovery of ammonia from bituminous coal treated in coke or 
gas plants continues to be the major source of the world’s sulphate 


of ammonia supply. Recently there has been a distinct swing towards 
a better quality of sulphate. This was originally started in Germany 
before the war, when they marketed a dried and screened product 
which received a creditable reception in export markets. Since the 
war, England has put out dry neutral sulphate. Over 70 p ct. of the 
English production is now neutral, and it is expected that in the next 
year or so the total production will be of this quality. 

Production of the United Kingdom.—The amount of sulphate manufac- 
tured in 1922 was 351,142 gross tons. Estimates for 1923 place the 
production at 400,000 to 425,000 gross tons, which is the highest figure 
since 1918. Exports amounted to 253,287 tons, as compared with 
144,317 tons for 1922; the heaviest increases being in Spain and Japan. 
The home consumption was about 140,000 tons. 

Production in the United States.—The recovery of coke-oven ammonia 
for 1923 easily surpasses all previous figures, amounting to 619,000 
tons. It is accounted for by the average operation of the coke plants 
at something over 85 p.ct. of their total maximum capacity. The ex- 
ports of sulphate have shown a slight increase; being 150,544 tons, 
against 147,331 tops in 1922. The major part went to the Orient. 

Production in Germany.—Germany has a net exportation of 118,889 
metric tons. Home consumption is estimated at 1,000,000 tons of 
sulphate. 

_ Production in Fyance.—The manufacture of sulphate in France reached 
its highest point in 1923—Viz., 88,500 metric tons. There was a mode- 
tate increase in the amount recovered at gas-works. : 





PRICES OF MANTLES FROM ABROAD. 


The Government are proposing to remove the duty from imported 
gas mantles in August, and so make a present to be shared between 


the German manufacturer and the British importer. Recent returns of 
Mantle imports show : 


From Germany 1285 gross for £609, or 1d. each. 
a eee os SE a a See 
oo Amattia.. <«. « 2060. i, 0s S20TH 0c. 18s. 
Similar foreign mantles were bought a few days ago by an investi- 
gator, who paid : 
i a CL a ee ae ee Cae eae: 
»» Fleet Street . 


itor 7d. 
», Brompton Road . 74d. 


Who gets the difference? The retailer buys at: 48s. to 6os. a gross, 
or 4d. to 5d. each. So the importer and middleman each get from 
150 to 200 p.ct. profit! 


— 
a 





Telgamouth Gas Report.—In his annual report for the year ended 
arch 31, Mr. H. Higham, the Engineer and Manager, states that 
there was an increase of 7,129,100 c.ft., or 12} p.ct., in the amount of 
as sold. The expenditure.on the Department, omitting capital 
Charges, was £18,209, while the total income was £20,124, leaving a 
balance of £1914 to meet the capital charges, which amounted to 


£1888. No capital expenditure was incurred during the year. The 
amr now number 2016, compared with 1909 last year. The coal 
On 


ized was 3712 tons, and the residuals produced were: Coke 
1413 tons, tar 36,029 gallons, and sulphate of ammonia 14 tons. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN CO-PARTNERSHIP FESTIVAL. 


A Big Gathering at the Crystal Palace. 

A day of varied and enjoyable entertainment marked the Co-Part- 
nership Festival of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, which was 
held on Saturday last at the Crystal Palace. It was a big muster, for 
no less than 8300 tickets were issued to co-partners and their wives, 
and children who took part in the sports. 

The programme opened early in the afternoon with swimming races 
in the boating lake, and thereafter a crowded card of “ events.” was 
gone through on thesports ground. The various items provided ample 
scope for a display of the large measure of athletic talent which is 
possessed by the Company’s employees; and with regard to the 
arrangements generally, it is only necessary to say that the Organ- 
izing Secretary was Mr. A. Coleman, than whom no one better quali- 
fied to have charge of affairs could be found. One is inclined to 
wonder how many of the well set-up members of both sexes who took 
part in last Saturday's proceedings owe their “ fitness” to the un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Coleman. For the Swimming Races Mr. J. H. 
Kimber was Referee and Starter; Mr. J. W. Morfill, Check Starter; 
Messrs. A. Mathers, C. Goldsmith, and J. Nolan, Judges; and Mr. H. 
Patt, Timekeeper ; Mr. J. W. Dawson, Boat Steward ; and Mr. J. W. 
Morfill, Swimming Hon, Secretary. Among the officials for the Sports 
Meeting were: Mr. F. Day, Referee; Messrs. W. Beard, H. Fox, 
T. W. Collins, J. A. White, W. Jones, J. W. Simpson, H, Manley, 
C. Belben, Judges; Mr. W. Grant, Starter; Messrs. R. C. Mac- 
donald, H. Putt, and H. Wright, Timekeepers; Mr. F. Andrews, 
Clerk of the Course; Messrs. J. A. White, A. E. Bickerton, W. Grant, 
F, Andrews, and R. Murphy, Handicap Committee; and Mr. A, E. 
Bickerton, Hon. Sports Secretary. 

Unfortunately, during the afternoon rain fell heavily; and though, 
as Dr. Charles Carpenter (President of the Company) subsequently 
remarked, the competitors probably did not mind very much whether 
they were running, &c., in fair weather or foul, the part of the on- 
looker was attended by inconvenience. However, in this respect asin 
others, good organization showed itself. Mindful, perhaps, of weather 
uncertainties, those responsible had “ hedged” by arranging a “ fifty- 
fifty ” programme—that is to say, one-half in the grounds and the 
other half under cover—and after tea everybody proceeded to the 
centre transept for the Co-Partnership Meeting. 

Here they witnessed an admirable display, by both sexes, of Swedish 
drill and dancing, accompanied by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s Military Band (Mr. Sydney Herbert, Conductor). This, again, 
was under Mr. Coleman, who, as the President pointed out, “is re- 
sponsible for the physical training which forms part of the principle 
on which the Company’s work is conducted.” As bearing upon this 
remark, the following may be quoted from the programme: “ Every 
exercise performed in physical training is one of co-ordination, bring- 
ing mind, nerve, and muscle in direct sympathy with each other. It 
is the constant performance of these exercises which develops quick- 
ness in action and presence of mind.” Then followed the distribution 
of the handsome prizes, and a full day was brought to a close by 
dancing to the music of the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Co- 
Partnership Orchestra, under Mr. Sydney Herbert. Before handing 
the prizes over to the winners, a short address was given by the Pre- 
sident—who was supported on the platform by Mr. Frank H. Jones 
(Vice-President), Mr. Frank Bush, Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., Mr. 
T. Manley (Directors), Mr. Frederick M‘Leod (General Manager), and 
other chief officers. 

THE THREE PARTNERS, 


The PresiIpENT (who on rising was greeted with applause) said he 
did not propose to detain them long, because there was so much of 
interest to engage their attention ; but he would regret the loss of an 
opportunity such as this to extend to them a very hearty welcome on 
behalf of the Board of the Company, and to say how very much the 
Directors rejoiced that so many of the co-partners had been able to 
accept the invitation to be present at this Co-Partnership Festival. 
He sometimes wondered whether it was fully realized what this word 
“‘co-partnership ” stood for, and for how long it had been a guiding 
post to so much of the work which the Company had undertaken. 
This year was the centenary of what might be termed the parent Com- 
pany from which the present one was formed. One had only to 
reflect on what the state of things was a hundred years ago, to realize 
the important part played by co-partnership in the history of the Com- 
pany. For one-third of that century the co-partnership principle had 
been in operation in the Company, and it could not therefore have 
failed to contribute very largely to the success which had been achieved 
in this period. The three partners in the co-partnership were, as all 
of them were aware, the consumers, the shareholders, and the em- 
ployees. They might ask themselves what was the view that each of 
these three partners of co-partnership had of its operation. He 
wondered whether the consumer would have any broader idea, if he 
were asked, than that its effect had been to provide him with a supply 
of cheap gas, and that the employees were always courteous and 
efficient when they waited upon him. Many of the shareholders, no 
doubt, would remark: “ Well, I believe it is a prosperous undertak- 
ing, and we always get our dividends regularly, now that the war 
trouble has ceased.” The bulk of the employees would probably say : 
“We are working under pleasant conditioas.” Well, this would bea 
much too limited view to take of the co-partnership, which provided 
one of the necessities of life to South London—a necessity that was 
not less important to-day than it had been in the past. If the ideal 
was to be realized, it was important that all three partners of the co- 
partnership should regard its operation with a much greater breadth 
of view. In the case of the employees, for instance, if they were 
permeated with the true spirit of co partnership, their pleasure in the 
morning would be that they were leaving home to work in their own 
works, in theirown shops, or in their own district—not in “a” works, 
in “a” shop, or in “a” district, but in something in which they had a 
very definite and absolute interest, with which they had a very close 
concern, and with regard to which they were partners in the truest 








sense of the word. Co-partnership, like any other partnership, had its 
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obligations and its duties, and any less ideal than he had indicated in 
the perception of these obligations and these duties on the part of the 
employees would, he felt sure, result in something less being achieved 
than that which the Directors set out to reach when they promoted 
four years ago an Act of Parliament giving statutory effect to the con- 
ditions with which most of the co-partners were so familiar. The 
obtaining in 1929 of this statutory authority was, he thought, one of 
the greatest steps that had been made for some years past in the pro- 
gress of the co-partnership. 

The Directors hoped that in the future, as in the past, the employees 
would justify that confidence which had been placed in them by the 
consumers, whose representatives had agreed to the conditions under 
which they were working to-day, and by the shareholders, who had 
provided the necessary funds to enable this large undertaking to be 
carried on. While the co-partners were large holders of the capital of 
the Company, there was still considerable room for an increase in this 
respect. It was tothe advantage of themselves and the other share- 
holders, and no less to the consumers, that the holding of the em- 
ployees should increase year by year. In that way they would be 
achieving an increase in the prosperity of a business which was already 
so largely their own. 


_ 


CENTENARY OF THE BRITISH GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 





Employees and Relatives at Wembley. 

In celebration of their Centenary, the British Gas Light Company, 
Ltd., entertained the whole of the employees of their several stations, 
together with their wives or other relatives, at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. In order that every employee should have 
the opportunity of taking part in the celebration, three excursions were 
arranged, the Company providing return railway fares, free admission 
to the Exhibition, and two good meals. Each employee was also 
given a money present. 


The first excursion took place on July 10, the party consisting of 
employees and their relatives to the number of 783—namely, from 
Norwich 734, Trowbridge 37, and Holywell 12. The Norwich party 
journeyed up by special train, breakfasted at Liverpool Street Station, 
and afterwards proceeded by motor coaches to Wembley. Here they 
were joined by the Trowbridge and Holywell parties, and all dined 
together in the Stadium Hall. Mr. Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Chairman of the Company), presided, and was supported by Mr. 
Harold G. Palmer (Deputy Chairman), Mr. A. W. Brookes (Secre- 
tary), and Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., Mr. E. A. 
Sainsbury, and Mr. A. T. Howard (the Engineers of the three stations 
represented). After dinner, the Chairman spoke of the pleasure it 
gave him to welcome on behalf of the Company the employees from 
Norwich, Trowbridge, and Holywell, and announced that, in further 
celebration of the Centenary, the Board intended next year to inaugu- 
rate a definite pension scheme, which would take the place of the 
existing scheme, under which employees who had served the Com- 
paoy fora number of years were granted allowances during the pleasure 
of the Court of Directors. The announcement was received with 
great applause. 

Mr. Glover, speaking on behalf of all the employees present, thanked 
the Board for their kindness, and asked the Chairman to accept from 
them, as a memento of the occasion, a set of silver salvers. A gold 
cigarette case was presented to Mr. H..G. Palmer, and a case of pipes 
to Mr. A. W. Brookes. All the recipients expressed their appreciation 
of the gifts. 

Oa July 15 a second party of over 700 persons—namely, 668 from 
Hull, 26 from Trowbridge, and 12 from Holywell—were entertained. 
Dinner, as before, was served in the Stadium Hall, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Henry Woodall, who was supported by Mr. A. W. 
Brookes (Secretary), Mr. H. E. Copp (Engineer of the Hull Station), 
Mr. Jobn Young (a former Engineer of the station), and others. At 
the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. Woodall expressed his pleasure at 
the opportunity of entertaining the staff, and again referred to the 
Board's intention to introduce a pension scheme, the announcement 
being warmly received. : 

Mr. Copp then tendered to the Chairman and Directors the cordial 
thanks of all present for their great kindness in entertaining the em- 
ployees and their relatives, and, on their behalf, presented the Chair- 
man with a silver cup and a set of four coasters, as a token of their 
respect and a memento of the happy occasion. A set of silver-backed 
bair brushes was presented to Mr. A. W. Brookes. The ©bairman and 
Secretary both expressed their thanks, 

The remainder of the employees at Hull and Norwich, with their 
relatives, made up a third party of 429 on July 17—320 from Hull, 
and 109 from Norwich. Dinner was again served in the Stadium Hall, 
but, on this occasion, the chair was taken by Mr. Harold G. Palmer, 
in the unavoidable absence of the Chairman. He was supported by 
Mr. A. W. Brookes, Mr. H. E. Copp, and other officials. In his re- 
marks, Mr. Palmer referred to the decision of the Directors to in- 
augurate a pension scheme, the announcement being very cordially 
received by those present. 

On behalf of the officials and employees, Mr. Copp presented to 
Mr. Palmer a silver card dish, and, in doing so, said that -all were 
proud to serve a Company which had behind it the distinguished 
traditions of good and faithful service to the public during a century. 
Mr. Palmer suitably acknowledged the gift; and Mr. Brookes ex- 
pressed the thanks of all present for the Company’s hospitality, and 
for the opportunity which had been afforded them of visiting the 
Exhibition. 

The second and third parties were further entertained at tea in th 
Stadium Hall. é 

The greatest satisfaction was expressed by representatives of all 
departments of the Company's several stations at the kindness ex- 
tended to them and the arrangements which had been made for their 
comfort and enjoyment, 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There has appeared in the ‘‘London Gazette '’ the following 
further notice regarding application to the Board of Trade under the 
Gas Regulation Act. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Barry Urban District Council. 


The Council are applying to the Board of Trade for an Order under 
section 10 of the Act to authorize them to use scheduled land for gas 
purposes, to enable them to purchase additional lands, and to confer 
upon them further borrowing powers, &c. 








STOKE-ON-TRENT GAS DEPARTMENT. 


In his report of the year’s working of the Stoke-on-Trent Gas De. 
partment, presented to the Town Council last week, Mr. A. Mackay, 
Chief Engineer and General Manager, states that the financial results 
may be considered satisfactory ; the total expenditure being £242,538, 
and the total income £312,601, which results in a gross profit on revenue 
account of £70,062. The year ended March 31 completes the first 
year of the unification of finance and the selling price of’ gas for the 
Department, with the result that all financial statements for the five 
works are combined in the balance-sheet. The outstanding feature of 
the revenue account is that receipts from residuals, amounting to 
£91,953. are satisfactory, and represent 1s. 6d. per 1000 C.ft. of gas 
sold. The number of consumers has increased from 49,618 to 49,996, 
and 39,565,990 c.ft. more gas has been sold—an increase of 3°4 p.ct. 
At Longton the sale of gas has created a record for that area, showing 
an increase of 3,387,000 over the highest figure. The make of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized for the five works was 63°14 therms, and the 
gas sold 5911 therms. 

At the beginning of the year a fixed price of 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., or 
9°37d. per therm, was made, and further concessions were given for 
industrial purposes, ranging to a minimum of 2s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., or 
6°81d. per therm. The following table gives the general results for 
the year. 


General Results. 





| 























_ | 3923-24. 
C.Ft. Therms. 

Coal gas made . | 1,212,050,000 | 5,917,627'60 
Water gas made . | 133,188,000 404,891'co 
| —— 
| 1,345,238,000 | 6,322,618'60 
Gas sold—ordinary meters. 595,510,700 | 2,'798,900°25 
Do, automatic meters 542,942,700 | 2,551,830°58 
Do. public lighting . 63,647,100 299,141'46 
Gas used on works, &c. 12,945,600 60,844'35 
Gas unaccounted for 130,191,900 611,901°96 
1,345,238,000 | 6,322,618'60 

Increase of gas sold over previous year . 39,565,900 185,959°73 

‘ 3°40 


Increase of gassold, p.ct.. . . . 
Coal carbonized (tons) . 

Gas made per ton 13,435 c.ft. 
Gas sold per ton . ‘Sexe elie Gs 12,095 c.ft. 
Gas unaccounted for, p.ct.on make. . . 9°68 
Coke for water gas manufacture (toms) . . | aes} 
Coke saleable (toms) . ... ++ ./| 47,664 
Coke saleable per ton of coal carbonized (cwt.)| IIo 


g0,210 
63°14 therms 
59°11 therms 


Tecmeieqemems) . . sw ww ew ol 1,007,959 
Tar made in gallons per ton of coal carbonized} I1'I7 
Sulphate made(toms) . ..... . | 775°76 
Do per ton of coal, in Ibs. . 26°08 
Liquor made (gallons) . . . . .. «| 725,369 
Do. per ton of coal, in gallons. . | 30°76 
Number of publiclamps . . .. . «| 4,162 
Number of meters in use—ordinary . 12,471 
automatic 371525 

Number of stoves on hire . 18,372 





Mr. Bowers (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), in presenting 
the report, said that the year’s working had resulted in a net profit of 
£20,125, The work in connection with the first part of the centraliza- 
tion of gas manufacture had been put in hand last November, and 
the progress made was excellent. The undertaking had been well and 
soundly managed by Mr. Mackay, and served by a capable and reliable 
staff. 


_ 
—_ 





New Gas Plant for Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh Town Council, at 
a recent meeting, accepted the tender of the Woodall-Duckham Com- 
pany, London, for the installation of new carbonizing plant. There is 
at the works a suitable area available for the new installation wi:hout 
interfering with the present cacbonizing arrangements, and it has beet 
decided to put in two parallel lines of benches containing 88 retorts 0 
all. These retorts are each guaranteed to carbonize over 8 tons of coal 
per 24 hours. The daily output will be approximately 11 million c tt. of 
gas, and between 700 and 750 tons of coal will be utilized per cay @ 
the process. It is anticipated that half the plant will be in operation 
witbin. twelve months, and the remainder three months later ; aD 
until this is completed the present retorts will be kept in use. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION GAS ORDER. 


The draft of a Special Order which the Board of Trade propose to 
make, under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, in respect of the 
gas undertaking of the Middlesbrough Corporation, was discussed by 
Mr. H. C, Honey (Director of Gas Administration) and the represen- 
tatives of the Corporation, at the offices of the Board, on Monday, 

uly 21. - Originally there was opposition to some of the proposals in 
the Order, which would have been the subject of inquiry on that day, 
put agreement between the parties was reached beforehand. 

Among the proposals of the Order is one to extend the Corporation's 
limits of supply of gas to include the parish of Nunthorpe, in the rural 
district of Stokesley, and part of the parish of Stainton, in the rural 
district of Middlesbrough. Other provisions give power to the Cor- 
poration to appropriate and use lands (already in the hands of the 





-Corporation) for the purposes of the gas undertaking, to construct gas- 


works on those lands, to acquire further lands by agreement, and to 
borrow money. There are included a number of clauses dealing with 
the supply of gas, all in the usual form. 

Mr. R. H. Fox (Messrs. Torr, Durnford, & Co., Parliamentary 
Agents), for the Corporation, said objections had been lodged by the 
Stockton Corporation and the North Riding of Yorkshire County 
Council, but agreement had been reached, The dispute with the 
Stockton Corporation arose with regard to the clause empowering the 
Middlesbrough Corporation to supply in part of the parish of Stainton, 
which adjoined the Middlesbrough limits of supply. The Stockton 
Corporation had had powers to supply in the parish for over seventy 
years, but had not exercised their powers. On the other hand, the 
Middlesbrough Corporation had carried their mains to within about 
2000 yards of the village of Stainton, They had been approached by 
some of the inhabitants and asked to give a supply, and it was in con- 
sequence of this that powers were sought. The agreement which had 
been come to was that if the Middlesbrough Corporation exercised 
their powers to supply within two years, and had satisfied the Board 
of Trade that they had laid suitable mains and were giving a sufficient 
supply within the portion of Stainton they sought power to supply, 
and the Board of Trade issued a certificate to this effect, the powers 
and obligations of the Stockton Corporation to supply gas in Stainton 
village should cease. The effect of the present Order would be to 
leave a further portion of the parish of Stainton within the area of 
supply of the Stockton Corporation; but it would probably be more 
convenient for Middlesbrough to supply in that portion of the parish, 
if there were a demand. Therefore the Middlesbrough Corporation 
had undertaken that, at the next convenient opportunity, they would 
include power to supply in the remainder of Stainton parish, and 
repeal Stockton’s powers in that portion. The Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration had also arranged with the Middlesbrough Rural District 
Council—in whose district Stainton was situated—that there should 
be power to charge an extra 1s, 4d. per 1000 c.ft, in Stainton as com- 
pared with Middlesbrough. The present price in Middlesbrough was 
38. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.—i.¢., 48. 4d., less a discount of rod. 

As to borrowing powers, it was proposed to authorize the Corporation 
to borrow £73,500 in respect of the appropriation of land and the erec- 
tion of an additional gasholder ; the requisite sum for paying the costs 
of obtaining the Order; and, with the sanction of the Minister of 
Health, such further sums as might be necessary for the purposes of 
the gas undertaking, including the provision of working capital. The 
periods of repayment asked for were fifty years for the £73,500, and 
five years for the amount borrowed in respect of the costs of the Order. 
There was some discussion arising out of the borrowing powers, and 
the Ministry of Health raised objections. 

Mr. W. J. Harpinc (Ministry of Health) said the Ministry did not 
know how much of the money was in respect of the appropriation of 
land, but he took it that it was rather lessthan £5000. He understood, 
however, that a loan for the purchase of the land had already been 
sanctioned by the Ministry of Health. The Ministry did not wish to 
have two loans outstanding for the same purpose. 

Mr. Preston Kitchen (Town Clerk of Middlesbrough) said the money 
for the acquisition of the land was borrowed on the security of the 
borough fund, and it was being paid back out of that fund. The clause 
providing for the appropriation of the land was to give power to recoup 
the borough fund to the extent of the payments already made out of 
that fund in respect of interest and repayment of the loan sanctioned 
by the Ministry, and then to make the gas undertaking responsible for 
the outstanding portion of the loan. The land in question was first 
acquired by the Corporation because they wished to reserve it for the 
a development of the district, and did not want houses built 
there, 

Mr. Honey said he did not wish to create a very inconvenient pre- 
cedent. The real point was that the Corporation wanted to create a 
fresh loan in order to recoup the borough fund for money which had 
been properly paid out of revenue. Was that necessary ? 

Mr. Fox said it was, and he saw no objection when the borrowing 
undertaking was getting a capital asset. Why should they take it over 
at less than cost price, and leave the borough fund to meet the loss? 

Mr, Hongy remarked that the =" objected to borrowed money 
being applied to revenue account. He did not know whether the Cor- 
poration and the Ministry would be content if it were provided that 
the full capital value of the land should be paid by the gas under- 
taking, in the way suggested in the Order, but that the proceeds of the 
loan, after disposing of the outstanding debt, should go to. reducing 
other liabilities falling on the borough fund. 

Mr. Fox then put forward the suggestion, which was first made by 
Alderman Sir Joseph Calvert (Chairman of the Gas Committee of the 
Corporation), that the gas undertaking should discharge the outstand- 
ing loan out of their revenue, and repay to the borough fund, out of 
revenue, the interest and sinking fund charges which had already been 
paid out of the borough fund. This preserved the Corporation's 
Principle, and he hi it satisfied the Ministry. The land would 
then be vested in the gas undertaking. 

This course was agreed to. 

The decision involved an adjustment of the £73,500 for which bor- 
towing powers were sought in the Order, by deducting the purchase 
Price of the land; and, at the Town Clerk's suggestion, the ¢5000, which 





was to cover the purchase of the land and the erection of the boundary 
wall was halved; it being considered that {2500 was sufficient for the 
wall. Therefore, the total was reduced from £73,500 to £71,000. 

Mr. Fox, dealing with the question of the period of repayment, 
said in addition to the £2500 for the wall, the cost of construction of 
the new gasholder and tank, with the necessary foundations, which it 
was proposed to erect on the new lands, was £55,000; a station 
governor and house, £2500; a gas main bétween the existing and pro- 
posed gas storage lands, £7000; and boosting plant on existing storage 
lands, £4000. 

Mr. C, F, Blincoe (Engineer and Manager of the gas undertaking), who 
had prepared the above estimate, of which Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the 
Consulting Engineer, was cognizant, said that, having regard to the 
life of those works, fifty years was a proper period for repayment. 

Mr. Honey said he believed the usual period for the repayment of 
a loan for erecting a gasholder was thirty years. : 

Mr. Fox complained that this period was too short, and placed an 
undue burden on the consumer. One of the gasholders at the works 
had been in use since 1881, and was still in excellent condition ; fur- 
thermore, it was anticipated that it would last at least another twenty 
years, which would give it a life of 63 years. If the Middlesbrough 
Corporation had a holder with a life of 63 years, was it reason- 
able that they should be cut down to a period of thirty years for 
— of this character, particularly when the estimate also included 

and? 

Mr. Blincoe stated that the building for the station governor would 
be of brick, and would last about sixty years (the estimate of the cost 
of the building was £1500, and of the governor f{1000). The main 
between the existing and proposed storage lands would be a 24-in. 
cast-iron one, and, having regard to the soil in which it would be 
laid, its life would be from eighty to a hundred years. 

Mr. Fox agreed that the boosting plant and the station governor 
might bring the period down; but if they took an equated time, it 
could safely be said that the Corporation, in asking for fifty years, were 
not asking too much. 

Mr. Honey said it seemed to him, without working it out, that the 
equated period would be something like twenty-five to thirty years. 
This was not taking sixty years for the gasholder. The Board of 
Trade in a matter of this kind, were very reluctant to take a view 
different from that of the Ministry of Health, and he would very much 
prefer—as also, he believed, the Board of Trade would prefer, if he 
put it up to them to decide—to leave the periods for the redemption 
of loans to be determined hereafter by the Ministry of Health. If, 
however, the Corporation pressed for an equated period, and were 
prepared to take thirty-five years instead of fifty for the whole amount, 
he would put thatin. | 

Mr, Fox said that, as the Corporation were anxious to get the 
Order through this session, they would take it and have done with it. 

The therm system of charge has not yet been adopted by the Cor- 
poration, and Sir Joseph Calvert said that the quality of the gas sup- 
plied at present was 560 B.Th.U. perc.ft. The quality was fairly 
constant, and he submitted figures which showed that it had only 
varied between 550 and 560 B.Th.U. during the last two years. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


_ 





SETTLE GAS ORDER. 


An inquiry into a Special Order, proposed to be granted by the 
Board of Trade, under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, to the 


Settle Gas Company, was to have been held at the offices of the Board 
by Mr. H. C. Honey (Director of Gas Administration) on Tuesday of 
last week. Apparently, however, all opposition to the proposals in the 
Order. was withdrawn, and the inquiry was not held. 

The Order proposes to empower the Settle Gas Company to con- 
struct gas-works on certain lands, and to raise additional capital up to 
£8000, but the total share capital is not to exceed £20,000. There are 
provisions as to the limitation of dividends. The borrowing powers 
are limited to half the issued capital; and the interest to be paid on 
borrowed money is not to exceed 7 p.ct., without the consent of the 
Board of Trade. A clause provides that, after three years from the 
date of the Order, the Board of Trade may, if they think fit, fix a 
standard price for gas, and in this event provisions in the schedule to 
the Order, providing for a change-over from a maximum to astandard 
price and applying the sliding scale, are to come into operation. There 
are a number of other common clausesin the Order. Power is taken to 
supply in bulk, with the usual provision that no bulk supply shall be 
given by the Company outside their limits unless they are also able to 
satisfy requirements of consumers within the limits of supply. 

We understand that there was originally opposition from owners of 
houses facing the site on which it is proposed to erect gas-works, and 
they required a row of trees or some effective screen to hide the pro- 
posed works from their property. The position with regard to these 
inquiries is that, under the terms of the Gas Regulation Act, the 
Board of Trade must hold a public inquiry into the provisions of a 

Order, unless no objection is offered, or unless any objection 
is considered by the Board to be frivolous. In this case, therefore, 
notification had been given that the inquiry would be held on July 22 
at the Board of Trade; but, as no objectors appeared at the appointed 
time, and as the Board had already been informed by the Company's 
agents that there was a prospect of agreement, it is presumed that all 
opposition is withdrawn. 


<i 
ae - 


Birmingham Corporation Accounts.—We have received from 
Mr. J. R. Johnson, F.S.A.A. (Treasurer of the City), a copy of the Bir- 
mingham financial statement for the year ended March 31 last. This 
shows that the total revenue of the gas undertaking was £2,529,823, 
while the working expenses amounted to £2,356,322, leaving a gross 
profit of £173,501. The loan charges were £131,245, and conse- 
quently a net profit of £42,256 remained, all of which has been appro- 
priated for the rates. The sum standing to the credit of the reserve 
fund at the close of the financial year was £78,963, which compares 
with an amount of £78,280 at the end of the previous financial period. 
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BURTON-UPON-TRENT GAS-WORKS REPORT. 


The report of the Burton-upon-Trent Gas- Works for the year ended 
March 31 last (which is signed by Mr, A. H. Yeomans, the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee) states that the revenue amounted to £123,758, 
and the working expenses to £95,418, the gross profit being £28,340. 
Deducting loan charges and other items, including £7882 for new 
meters, stoves, &c., the net profit for the year was £7284, as compared 
with £14,730 for the previous year. Of the £7284, there has been 
transferred to the reserve fund £5284, and in aid of the rates £2000. 
Thus the reserve fund has been increased from {£22,762 to £27,919. 

The working results, for which Mr. W. Wilson (the Engineer and 
Manager) was responsible, show that the total sales of gas, at 411,421,800 
c.{t., were slightly more than in the previous year. The percentage of 
the make unaccounted for was 4:06. The make of gas per ton of coal 
carbonized was 13,821 c.ft., of 490°9 B.Th.U. gross; and the average 
price received, 4s. 2'22d. per 1000 c.{t., which compares with 4s, 7'42d, 
for the year before. 





THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 

The only feature to record concerning the past week is the continued 
lack of trade. The improved tendency for Northumberland steams in 
the previous week has been maintained, but values have not made any 
further headway, and the better sentiment has not spread to other 
coals. Coking sorts are a very nominal market at 18s. to 20s. f.o.b., 
with scarcely any trade passing. Best quality gas is 21s. 6d. to 23s., 
according to colliery position ; but makers are not offering for forward 
contracts at the lower figure. Wear Specials are called 23s. to 233. 6d. 

The ascertainments which will decide August wages are due, and 
will no doubt show some reduction in rates, due to bad trade in the 
last three months. Any possible fall in wages has, however, undoubt- 
edly been fully discounted in prices which have been ruling of late, 
and very few collieries could accept lower figures, even with wages at 
the minimum. Financial difficulties on the Continent are causing con- 
sumers to limit their requirements to bare necessities, and these are, 
unfortunately, being supplied to a large extent by cheap and increasing 
quantities of Ruhr coal. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE 


From our Local Correspondent. 


There is no change in the coal trade in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
The demand for domestic and industrial fuel both at home and abroad 
is very small, particularly in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The public 












have not taken the hint to lay in stores for next winter, and thus help 
the miners to work full time during the summer. Thecollieries are as 
a consequence only working about three days a week. Prices are at 
rock bottom at present ; but special prices can be arranged in the retail 
trade for storing purposes. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


The bolder stocking of coal against the winter pinch remains the 
outstanding feature. Gas undertakings have been taking deliveries 
more freely than usual. A few special bargains have been made for 
spot lots which collieries wisbed to clear. General industrial fuel has 
been in very slow demand. Values have weakened, but less perhaps 
on account of the shrinkage of consumption than because of the dis- 
proportionate output of smalls and slacks owing to the stimulated 
demand for household qualities. D.S. nuts have been obtainable at 
64. to 1s. below mid-July prices. The price has been determined in 
most cases by the size of the order and the destination. Slacks have 
depreciated rather more markedly. On the other hand, there is a 
stronger tendency in regard to house coals, Exceptional inducements 
to buyers have been in many cases withdrawn by the collieries, 
There has even been some suggestion of stringency developing in the 
case of hard coals, deliveries being delayed. Supplies of furnace cokes 
now exceed the demand unmistakably. 


_— 


TRADE NOTES. 





Messrs. C. & W. Walker’s Gasholder Contracts. 

Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., have recently received orders for 
a number of spiral gasholders, including a three-lift holder and steel 
tank, 130 ft. in diameter, for the Crewe Gas-Works of the L.M. &S. 
Railway; a two lift holder with steel tank, 56 ft. in diameter, for 
Houghton-le-Spring; a three-lift holder with steel tank, 112 ft. in 
diameter, for Bangor (Ireland) ; and a two-lift holder with steel tank, 
82 ft. in diameter, for Clay Cross. All these holders are fitted with 
Milbourne patent roller carriages and “ Milcot” ladders. The firm 
have also received orders for a number of gasholders with guide- 
framing, including a three-lift holder for Montevideo and a two-lift 
holder for Aberystwyth; and they are now erecting a 2 million c.ft. 
holder at Oxford, a three-lift holder with steel tank for the Derby Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and a three-lift holder and steel tank for 
the Long Eaton Gas Company. 


_— 
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The Ministry of Health has sanctioned the borrowing of {8000 
on ee Accrington District Gas Board for the Whalley gas extension 
scheme, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, July 28, 

The London tar products market remains quiet, and although in- 
quities appear to be coming from the Continent for pitch to be shipped 
in the autumn, the movement so far is too small to be of consequence. 
The quotation is put at Gos. to 62s. per ton net f.o.b, makers’ works. 
Creosote is nominally about 7d. net per gallon in bulk. Other pro- 
ductsare unchanged. Tar for roads is still being delivered in large 
quantities, notwithstanding the damp weather. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


July 28. 
The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 42s. to 47s. Pitch, East Coast, 55s. to 57s. 6d. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 50s. to 52s. 6d.; Liverpool, 51s. to 
528. 6d. ; Clyde, 52s. to 55s. Benzolego p.ct., North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. ; 
crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. tors, 1d. naked at makers'works ; 50-90 
p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to rs. rod. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 5d. 
tors, 6d., nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 73d. to 
gd. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s, 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
6d, to64d.; Scotland, 54d. to 5$d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 
o}d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. prompt. Naphtha- 
jene, {15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, bags included. Anthracene, “A” 

quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal ; “ B” unsaleable. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 

Our correspondent for tar prices from the Manchester district writes : 
The average price realized for the sale of tar, according to the sliding- 
scale, for the month of May, was £2 19s. 11'o5d. 


- 





Street Lighting at Kenilworth.—The question of accepting gas or 
electricity tenders for street lighting came before the Kenilworth 
Urban Council at their monthly meeting last week, when the Surveyor 
(Mr. S. Douglas) reported that, at current prices for gas and electri- 
city, the extra cost over the present system of gas lighting, if 89 lamps 
were lit with electricity, and the remaining 119 were lit with gas, as at 
present, would be £20 per annum for ten years, due to the capital 
charges for converting the 80 lamps, but that thereafter there would 
bea saving of £51 per annum, The Gas Company now intimate that 
if gas is only used for 119 of the lamps, they will withdraw the whole 
of the 124 p.ct. discount which they at present allow. The Gas 
Committee resolved that the tender of the Kenilworth Gas Company be 
accepted for the next lighting season. 





Mansfield Gas Employees’ Roll of Honour. 

The employees in the Mansfield Corporation Gas and Water De- 
partments have erected a roll of honour to those comrades who 
answered their country’s call in the world conflict, The roll, which is 
in the form of a large picture designed by Mr. Claude L. Porter, one 
of the employees, has been hung in the Welfare Room. Last week 
the unveiling ceremony was performed by the Mayor (Mr. J. Harrop 
White). A short service was conducted by the Rev. D. Haseler, 
vicar of St. John’s Church, Mansfield. A laurel wreath was placed 
on the memorial after the ceremony. 


" <i 
pe 


Biggleswade Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 


On Tuesday a petition presented by the Company asking the Court 
to confirm resolutions altering the form of constitution by substituting 
a Memorandum of Association in place of a Partnership Deed, came 
before Mr. Justice Romer. Mr. Sutcliffe said the Company was 
formed in 1839, and in 1874 was registered under the Companies Act, 
1862. It was formed to supply gas to houses in and about the town of 
Biggleswade, and wished now to extend its area of supply, for which 
purpose it was proposed to purchase the undertaking of another Gas 
Company adjoining Biggleswade. It was thought that, while carrying 
out this purpose, it would be as well to alter the form of constitution 
by substituting a modern Memorandum and Articles of Association in 
place of a Deed of Partnership. It was also proposed to alter the 
name of the Company to the Biggleswade and District Gas Company. 
His Lordship, after considering the new clauses of the Memorandum, 
sanctioned the alteration. 





_— 
—_—— 





Wandsworth Gas Company's Standard Price.—The Public Control 
Committee, in a report prepared for this week's meeting of the London 
County Council, recommended that application be made to the Board 
of Trade for an Order reducing the standard price applicable to the 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company. From 
a report by Mr. Arthur Valon, M.Iost.C.E., which they have had 
before them, they are satisfied that, in view of the fall in costs since 
the Board of Trade in 1921 fixed the present standard prices, there is 
a strong case for a substantial reduction; but they admit that, “in the 
event of a reduction in the standard price, the immediate effect upon 
the consumer may be slight, inasmuch as the Company have on several 
occasions since 1921 reduced the price of their gas, and are now 
charging 7°8d. a therm in the Wandsworth limits, 8:8d. a therm in 
the Wimbledon limits, and rod. a therm in the Epsom limits. These 
figures compare with 8 6d. a therm charged by the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, and 8 8d. a therm charged by the Commercial Gas 
Company.” The present standard price of gas, the Committee pointed 
out, is 166d. atherm for the Wandsworth and Epsom limits, and 14°6d. 
a therm for the Wimbledon limits. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





THE proceedings. of the Allied Conference are 
still being closely watched on the Stock Ex- 
change At the beginning of the week the pro- 
gress made was giving general satisfaction, but 
the loan difficulties, which are the pivot of all 
the deliberations, have yet to be settled. Con- 
sequently, bull operations had not yet comginto 
play and markets were dull. In addition the 
account week and the holiday séason combined 
in preventing any extension of business. 








little lower on the week. In this market the 
5 p.ct. War Loan at ror, continues to be the 
most attractive trustee investment, realizing 
£5 17s. od. p.ct. per annum after allowing for 
redemption. Indian Government loans can be 
bought at prices which give a higher return on 
the money invested, and are very attractive 
purchases. Home Rails were firm on the divi- 
dend announcements, most of which were at 
the same rate as paid in 1923. Metropolitan 
Railway increased its distribution from 14 p.ct. 























Home Government stocks were perhaps a/to2p.ct. Argentine Rails have been slightly 
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86,600 | Stk. | Mar. 6 of 10 | Hornsey7p.c.. . . . | 143-148 | - Se 
1,976,000 ” May 22 to > 3 — Continental Cap.. | 165—170 | ee 165—168 
263,050 | 95 Feb. 7 3 34 | - 3$p.c. Red. Deb. | 69—72 ‘ ie 
235,242 ” Mar. 6 6 | Lea — 5p.c.Ord.. . | 97—r02 | ee 
2,127,340 9» Feb. 21 54 5% | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. . . | go$—gr1$b 9t 
,000 9 Mar. 20 7 . Do. 7p.c. Red. Pref. | 103—106) 106 
165,736 ” Feb. 21 9 8 | Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. . 124—I29 e 1274 
63,480 ” June 26 s ts Do. 3 p.c. Deb... 53—58 ; oe 
75,000 a 5 | 7.» | Malta & Mediterranean 34—3? aa °5 
541,920 | Stk June 12 4 4 | Montevideo, Ltd. . . . | 54—59 +2 564—57} 
1,875,892 ” July 24 54 5 | Newcastle & Gateshead Con.| 83—84*d —2} we 
250,1 ” 9 4 an" 4 p.c. Pref.. | 74—75%d —1% p 
$29,705 9» June 26 3¢ 3h Do. 3¢ p.c. Deb. | 7o—70$d —} . 
15,000 10 | Mar. Ir tr | North Middlesex ro p.c. . | 16—17 es . 
75,940 10 ” 715 7x0 | Do. 7p.c. . | 11f—12 ‘ ‘ 
300,000 | Stk. | May 8 9 7 | Oriental, Ltd. . . . .| 98 ror 
138,120 ” June 26 z 7% | Plym’th & Ston’house 5 p.c. | 112—117 
60,000 50 | Mar. 13 13 | PortsealslandB . . . | roz—r105 “a 
100,000 50 2 12 2 | Do. c . | 98—103 | “es 
2,289,909 I _ ;— — | PrimitivaOrd.. . . ./| ‘}-# | ee | 5/6—6/6 
$41,400 | 100| June 2 | 4 | 4 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.. . | 72—75 +2 733 
,ooo | Stk. | July 24 4 4 | Do. ane Red. Deb. r91r | 53—56* -1 es 
220,335 os June 26 rt 4 | Do. B. Aires 4 p.c. Rd. Db.| 54—57 554-56 
321,670 ” Bi 4 4 Do. R’r P’te4p.c. Rd. Db.) 54—57 | Be 5 
£50,000 10 | Mar. 20 6 | 6 | SanPaulo6p.c.Pref. . .| 7—7} +3 és 
125,000 - = I 5 as . §p.c.Red.Deb. | 41—43 | +r ee 
270,000 | Stk. ar. 20 5 5/8/4 | Sheffield A . . . . .| 9Q9—nOre ‘ ae 
419,968 Pa a 5 | 5/8/4 Do. B . ; | 99—rorte| ‘ | < 
1,047,000 | 5 ” 5 5/8/4 | Be, © .;. + «+ | 99—rore! < re 
90,000 10 ime 12 6 8 | South African . . «| 29 . eo 
6,609,895 Stk. eb ar | 5 64 | South Met. Ord.. . . | 7 ° | 99—100 
102,5 ” July ro 5 gs | Red Pref.. —0o8 as - 
1,895,445 ” ” 3 3 | Do. 3p.c.Deb.. .| 58—6r | ‘ | 61 
734,000 9 Mar. 6 Do. St pc. Red.Deb.| 103—105 | > | 103 
1,500 o” i 8 8 South Shields Con.. . . | 136—138d) | as 
1, he ” Feb. 2r 6 South —" Ord. Spc. | L0r—r06 | ee | ee 
368,837 ” tune 26 5 5 5 5 p.c. - | 93 | oe | 972—98 
647,740 9 May 8 | 6 5 | South’mpt’n Ord. 5 p.c. max. 3-35 | ce | 7 © 7 : 
121,275 om une 26 4 o 4] Do. 4.p.c.Deb.| 72-—-78 | “e | 75 
250,000 ” . 6 7 7. | Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . | 104—106 | = | és 
200,000 | 4, i> 26 64 64 | _ Do. 6$p.c. Red. Deb.. | roz—r04 | pe 
120,000 9 uly 24 8 8 | Tottenham District A 5 p.c.| 116—r19* -4 ca 
882,275 - a 64 6b Do. B3$p.c. | 99—r02*) -2 IOI—1n3 
181,255 ° une 12 4 ' 4, - — ~_ bP peas ee > | ve 
255,251 ” ar. 20 5 7/t4l4 emou! nm. an ew | gd | . an 
| Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | | 
| | and Epsom— | 
30,000 | 4, July ro 9} ot Wandsworth A sp.c. . | 132—137 | ee ee 
255,636 LD os te 7 z Do. B 3$ p.ct. . | 110—r15 | ee 
108,075» ” 6/7/9 | 6/9/6 Do. CC. . «| 6 96—ror | od ie 
240,865 | 45 a 6/7/9 | 6/9/6 | New Ordin ee pene % Se 
352,000 pa ee 7: 7% | Wimbledon 5 p.ct. . | I10—115 +2 112 
000 2” 2 7 7% Epsom 5 p.ct. . | I1§-——-120 oe oe 
416 | 4, | Junea6 | 3 3 | 3 p.e. Deb. | - 
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| — | oe | 





Quotations at:—a.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Neweastle. ¢.—Sheffield. * Ex. div. 


affected in sympathy with ‘Brazils, but rallied 
at the end of the week. 

In the Gas Market the transactions recorded 
were about normal. Three further London 
Companies’ dividends have been announced, 
The Gas Light at the rate of £5 6s. 8d. p.ct, 
per annum, the Commercial at £6 p.ct. per 
annum, and Tottenham “A” at £8 p.ct. per 
annum and “B” £6 ros. p.ct. per annum. The 
former two Companies are now working under 
a revised standard price, and it will be of in. 
terest to investors in gas stocks to know that 
for the current half-year, assuming a distribu. 
tion at the full authorized dividend and calcu. 
lated on the current market price, the yield 
p.ct. per annum will be as follows: 




















| 
Price has : 
ot Gas | Market |Authorized| “PProxi- 
per | Price, | Dividend.) {3t¢ 
Therm | ield 
2 d. | £ odi fo 4 
Gas Light 8°6 | 92-94 | 5 6 8/517 2 
Commercial. |. 8°8 88—93*| 5 14 8/6 6 8 
*Ex div. +Calculated on an ex div. price of 91. 


The following transactions were recorded : 
On Monday, Aldershot “C” 83, Brentford 
“A” 1044 ex div., “B™ 103}, 1044 ev div,, 
British 1178, Commercial 34 p.ct. 933, Conti- 
nental Union 7 p.ct. preference 80, European 
8, 8, 83, Gas Light and Coke 923, 923, 923, 
92%, 934, 933, 934, 4 p.ct. preference 81, 3p.ct. 
debenture 62, Imperial Continental 165}, 166, 
167, 168, Primitiva 5s. 6d., 6s. 3d., 4 p.ct. de- 
bentures 734, South Metropolitan 99, 993, 993, 
100, 3 p.ct. debenture 61 ex div. Supplementary 
prices, Aldershot new “ C” 823, 83, Southend- 
on-Sea 4 p.ct. debenture 78, 784, Tunbridge 
Wells 7 p.ct. debenture 100, 100%. 
On Tuesday, Brentford “A” 104 ex div.,“B” 
104 e* div., British 4 p.ct. debenture 753, 
European 84, Gas Light and Coke 92}, 923, 93, 
934, 933, Imperial Continental 166}, 1673, 
Montevideo 564, 564, 574, Primitiva 5s. 9d, 
5s. 10d., 5s. 1o$d., 6s., South Metropolitan 
993, South Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 08, 983. 
Supplementary prices, Crowborough ordinary 
47, Leatherhead 5 p.ct. 10, 1c}. 
On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 4 p.ct. 
debenture 63, 633 ex div., Cape Town 4} p.ct. 
preference 4, Commercial 34 p.ct. 95, Gas 
Light and Coke, 924, 922, 93, 934, 933, 4 P.ct. 
preference 81, Imperial Continental 165, 167}, 
Primitiva 6s., 6s. 3d., South Metropolitan 64 
p.ct. debenture 103, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
debenture 973, Tottenham “B” 102%, 103. 
Supplementary prices, British, Norwich 3} 
p.ct. debentures 64. 
On Thursday, Bournemouth “B’"’ 12%, 
6 p.ct. preference 114, British 117, 1184, Con- 
tinental Union 28, Gas Light and Coke 92, 
93, 93%, 934. 33 p.ct. maximum 63%, 644, 4 P.ct. 
preference 81, 3 p.ct. debenture 613, 613, 63, 
Imperial Continental 166, Oriental 100}, Primi- 
tiva 6s. 14d., 6s. 3d., South Metropolitan 99}, 
99%, 90%, 100, Tottenham “B” ror ¢ div., 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon stock 1113. Supple- 
mentary prices, Aldershot new “C "’ 82}, 83, 
North Middlesex 5 p.ct. preference 89, Pinner 
6 p.ct. preference £5 5s. 6d. 
On Friday, Aldershot “C” 83, Bourne- 
mouth “ B” 1233, Commercial 3} p.ct. 904 
div., Gas Light and Coke 923, 934, 934. 34 p.ct- 
maximum 64, 643, 4 p.ct. preference 81, Im- 
perial Continental 167, Maidstone 5 p.ct. 127}, 
Oriental ror, Primitiva 6s. 6d., 4 p.ct. (Buenos 
Ayres) debenture 554, 56, South Metropolitan 
99%, Southampton 4 p.ct. debenture 75: 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon 5 p.ct. 112. 
Monetary conditions were a little easier at 
the end of the week, but as high a rate as 
3 p.ct. was paid for overnight accommodation. 
At no time did the rate fall below 2} p.ct. As 
expected, Treasury Bills were allotted at 4 
higher rate—viz., £3 12s. 9'94d. There were 
further rumours of a rise in the Bank rate, but 
traders are hoping this will be avoided. 
The value of the sterling in New York cot- 
tinued to rise, and after touching 4.40? closed 
at 4.39%. The continued improvement is at- 
tributed to the abundant money supplies on the 
other side of the water. Francs depreciated 
slightly on the week and-closed at 586.40. 
Belgian francs as usual followed the course ot 
the Paris cheque; but Dutch florins moved 
against this country, closing at 11.503. 

Silver was steady and finished $;d. up, 4 
348d. per oz. ; 

The Bank rate is 4-p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5, 1923. Bankers 
deposit rates are 2 p.ct. The deposi: rates 
of the discount houses are 2 p.ct. at ceil 





2} p.ct. at notice, 
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| 
Buckie Gas Light Company, Ltd.—The Company’s profits for the | 
yeat ended April 15 amounted to £2048. A dividend of 8 p.ct., free 
of tax, was declared; and after allowiug for depreciation, the balance 
(£250) was added to the sum of 4739 3standing at credit of profit and 
joss. The price of gas was recentiy reduced by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Redhill Capital Over-Subscribed.— The issue of £20,000 of 5} p.ct. | 
jrredeemable preference stock in the Redhill Gas Company which 
Messrs. A. & W. Richards offered for sale by tender on behalf of the 
Directors, was over-subscribed at prices ranging from {101 down to 
the minimum of {95 p.ct. The average price of allotment was 
{96 19s. 9d. per £100 of stock. ° 
Helston Gas-Works Purchase Scheme.—The report of the de- 
liberations of the Committee appointed to deal with the proposed pur- 
chase of the Hels'on Gas Company’s undertaking was presented to the 
Town Council last week by the Mayor (Alderman H. Toy). His Wor- 
ship stated that arrangements were being made to ensure a better supply | 
of gas to the consumers. Certain repairs were essential at the earliest | 
possible moment, in order to secure a good and efficient supply next 
ear, The Committee had arranged with the Gas Company for carry- 
ing out repairs and improvements, and if, through any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, the gas-works did not become the property of the Council, | 
the Gas Company had agreed to pay the Council any sum outlaid by | 
them. The report was adopted. The Mayor said that some members 
of the Council who were not members of the Special Lighting Com- 
mittee had expressed a desire to become so. He proposed, therefore, 
that the whole Council should be appointed as the Gas and Lighting | 
Committee ; and this was agreed to. 


A New Holder for Aberystwyth.—The Aberystwyth Gas Company 
are erecting at Llanbadarn a new gasholder, the foundation of which 
will involve the driving of 116 concrete piles. A reinforced concrete 
platform will be laid over the piles, and the whole ultimately 
strengthened by iron girders. The new holder will have a capacity 
of 200,000 c.ft. 


At an estimated cost of £1217, the Hereford Town Council, at a 
special meeting last week, decided to provide a new gas main to supply 
the southern area of the city—an undertaking which it was held was 
long overdue. 


The Mond Tar By-Products Syndicate, Ltd., of No. 47, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W., has been registered as a private company, 
to manufacture and deal in chemicals and allied products. The capi- 
tal is £25,000 in shares of £1 each. 

The Directors of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power 
Company have declared dividends in respect of the half-year ended 
June 30 at the rates of 5 p.ct. per annum on the preference stock, 
8 p.ct. per annum on the “ A” stock, and 64 pct. per annum on the 
“B” stock—all less income-tax, and payable on Aug. 12. 

The Birmingham Corporation propose to spend during 1924-25 
£1,739.227 upon unemployment relief works. This figure includes 
£80,000 (of which £31,000 will represent wages) in the relaying, &c., 
of mains consequent upon road works ; telpber and screening plant at 
the Swan Village Works, at a cost of £13,000; and a motor garage at 


| the Windsor Street Works, at a cost of £3900. 
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WALTER KING, LTD., 





CALCULATOR ror 
GAS CALORIMETRY 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM 


* GAS JOURNAL” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Designed by Mr. H. J. HAILSTONE, 


of the Rochdale Corporation Gas Department. 





Invaluable to GAS EXAMINERS 
under the Gas Regulation Act and 
all employed in WORKS TESTING 


(See Article in ‘‘ JOURNAL,” May 21, . 523.) 


The Calculator consists of a Well-finished Metal 
Plate, about 7} in. in diameter, in the centre of 
which is a Celluloid Rotating Disc. 


The Scales are clear and well spaced, and are 


specially arranged so as to avoid any reversed 
readings. 


The Range is sufficient to include any results 
obtained with the ‘‘ Boys” Calorimeter with 
Gases of 350 to 600 B.Th.U. gross. 





Price, Post free, 12/6 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “ JOURNAL ” should 
0¢ received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


— ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
ue, 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
thould b: received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, . Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacan‘, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &<., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCR:PTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER 
United | Advance Rate:  35/- oe 18/- oe 10/- 
Kingdom j Credit Rate : 40/- oe 21/- oe 11/6 
Dominions and roam 35/- As a 
Payable in Advance 
Abroad (in the Postal Union), r 
Payable in Advance } 40/ " 22/6 fy 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘*‘ JourNaLs ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Srrezt, 





Telegrams ‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055, 
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British Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd. 477 | Keith, d Black Co joven ame Leyes, Ltd. . . Wrapper 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. - sams ant See VO Fis nagy & Pitt, Ltd. . . 432 
British Uralite and Cellactite Works =| A ey on «i tailli 484 Stoves, Ltd. . he 4. én 
Brown, John, & Co.,Ltd. . . . — Ken : ." ‘ der, & Co. Ltd. | Strachan & Henshaw, Lt _ 
Bugden, T., & Co. . 480 | enyon, ‘Alexander, 0., 476 Stringer Bros. . . ~ 
| King, Taudevin, & Gregson, Ltd. 434 | Sugden, F. C., & Co., Ltd. —_ 
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oot tain tiitieepnnd. Ltd. 436) Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Ltd. 426 Sutherland, A.G., Ltd. . . — 
|** Kleenoff”’ Co. . . : 475 | Sutherland Meter Company, Ltd. ~ 
Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd. . . — | Koppers’ Coke Ovens Co., Ltd. 434 
Carless, Capel, & Leonard —| Laidlaw, R., & Son (Edin.), Ltd. 482 Taylor, Joseph, & Co. » otaeatees). 
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Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd. 483. | Macpherson, Donald, & Co., Ltd. Ltd. 4 _ 
Cloake, A. G.. Wrapper II. | Torbay Paint Company . i. ’ Wrapper I, 
Cockey, E., & Sons, Ltd. —) Main, R.& A., Ltd... . 425 | Trier Bros., Ltd. . - = 
Columbus Machinery, Ltd. Marsh, Ri Ltd. 4 428 | Trotter, Haines, and Corbett, Ltd. 476 


Dempster, R. & J., Ltd. . 471! Co., Ltd. alists, Ltd. 
Dempster, R., & Sons, Ltd. . Centre II. 6 | a — | Vertical Gas Retort Synd., Ltd. Wrapper 
Donki L d. »47 | Milne, J., & Son, Ltd. ee: | lic C d. 
onkin Co., Ltd. (The Bryan) Wrapper om Mitchell,H.. . . at Wrapper I. Poco tr’ Lt oe 7 
Mitchell Conveyor and Trans orter ae 
penne weg a ~ 481  Co., Ltd.. y P 37 | Volker Lighting Corporation = 
sat ‘aden: eal ey 439 Mobberley and Perry, a: —| Walker Automatic Gas Signs . - 
Danelan, Lid. , | Moore, Walter,& Sons .... . ae | Walker, C.& W., Ltd. . . P- g vi 
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